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FOOD AND NUTRITION PROGRAM OPTIONAL CON- 
SOLIDATION AND REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1979 



TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1979 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Nutrition of the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
324, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. George McGovem (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McGovem, Leahy, and Hayakawa. 
Also present: Senator Bellmon. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE McGOVERN. A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senator McGovern. The hearing will come to order. 

I'm pleased at this time to receive testimony on Senate bill 605,' 
introduced by Senator Bellmon, to consolidate emd reorganize 
many of the nutrition programs administered by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

I've felt for some time that the child nutrition programs have 
been in need of closer overs^ht by the Congress Buia the Food and 
Nutrition Service. 

Senate Resolution 90, which the Senate passed earlier this year, 
was basically a cail for increased attention to child nutrition pro- 
grams. It has been too long since we stepped back to reassess 
whether more efficient administrative mechanisms are possible in 
the area of child nutrition, and particularly, school lunch. 

Recently, I introduced Senate bill 1898, a comprehensive redraft 
of the National School Lunch and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 
The Child Nutrition Act would integrate these two statutes into 
one, hopefully making them more readable and usable in the proc- 
ess. It would also extend those programs that expire next year. 

Senator Bellmon and his staff are to be commended for the time 
and thought they have given to these important prc^ams. S. 605 
questions the ability of the Federal Government to determine the 
priorities of individual States in the area of child nutrition. 

Given the problems States are expressing about more and more 
Federal regulation. Senator Bellmon is asking an important ques- 
tion. I hope that today will be just the first of several oversight 
hearings we will have with r^ard to child nutrition in the year 
ahead. 

' See p. 76 for a reprint of S. 60S. 
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I might just say that this hearing today, although it comes late 
this year, is a hearing that I agreed to on the Senate floor in 
response to some of the concerns that Senator Bellmon had ex- 
pressed earlier this year. 

I am pleased to have you here as the leadoff witness. 

Senator Bellmon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me begin by saying that I regret that I am no longer a 
member of the Agriculture Committee. I feel more at home here 
than about any other place I have been. 

Senator McGovern. We regret that, too, because we always re- 
garded you as an expert on this committee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY BELLMON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
OKLAHOMA 

Senator Bellmon. I am not an expert. You may know what 
happened. Senator Boren, who is also an Oklahoman, is also on the 
committee. It seemed to divide up our attention, so I went on the 
Energy Committee, and he is looking after our interests here. 

I wanted to begin, Mr. Chairman, if I could, on a sort of a side 
note that leads right into what I want to say about S. 605. 

I remember vividly during the time I served on this committee 
the leadership that you took in setting up the nutrition education 
program, the entitlement which gives the States a little money to 
use in that field. During the recent Thanksgiving Day recess, I took 
a day off and visited some schools in Oklahoma where nutrition 
education programs are underway. 

It was one of the most heartening experiences I have had in a 
long, long time, and I would like to take just a minute to talk 
about what is being done at a little school called Deer Creek, which 
is about 20 miles outside of Oklahoma City. 

This school has used a small amount of funds — I think it is 50 
cents per capita — that is available to set up a nutrition education 
program for the lower grades, starting with kindergarten and going 
through the sixth grade. And without going into all the details as 
to what has happened, or how it has been done, they have found 
that by giving the students there the opportunity to participate in 
making up the menus for the school lunch prc^ram, and giving 
them the opportunity also to help prepare the food, that the par- 
ticipation in the school lunch has gone up from about, as I remem- 
ber, 70 percent to something like 95 percent. I think there are only 
one or two children now that still bring their sandwiches in brown 
bags. 

Also, their plate waste has almost stopped. They have practically 
no problems now getting the students to use the food that has been 
prepared, because they feel like it is sort of their thing. 

And the most interesting thing was to go to the classroom and 
see how nutrition education is being taught I will not take the 
time, again, to go into all of it. But in the first grade class, the 
teacher had a series of food articles, and the students would hold 
up a card showing whether it fit into food group one, two, three or 
four. It was amazing how these very small children already under- 
stood how nutrition affects their health. 
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But the most interesting thing was when the teacher held up a 
candy bar to see what food group it fit into, and the little kids all 
sat there and shook their heads; it didn't fit anj'where. 

Also, it was very interesting to see that in that school there are 
no junk food machines. They have all been taken out, and there is 
no opposition from the parents; they are all very much in support. 

So I would just like to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for the 
leadership you took as the architect of the nutrition education 
legislation that we passed. And I think you will find, at the State 
and local level, it is getting an amazing response. 

I feel, frankly, that the same sort of attitude will greet the 
passage of S. 605, because this bill is designed to give the States 
and the localities a voice in the structuring of their own programs 
to meet the nutrition and food needs of their populations. 

What this does is to represent a different approach and concept 
to the traditional design of our cat^orical programs in this impor- 
tant area. We believe it holds possibilities for strengthening the 
important considerations that underlie these present pr<^ams. 

It is also our belief that S. 605 offers a much needed opportunity 
to States to shape program design to more satisfactorily fit the real 
nutrition needs of their population. In a country as large and 
diverse as ours, it is inescapable that we have patterns of need at 
the local level which vary considerably State by State. 

No matter how well thought out and administered at the Federal 
level, it becomes impossible to structure a uniform program of food 
and nutrition which is universally appropriate across the whole 
country. 

We believe that those States which have the capability and the 
commitment to do so ought to have the opportunity to build their 
own programs. 

The problem is that somehow when we design a program here in 
Washington, it comes out as if it were stamped: Made in Washing- 
ton, and there is some kind of automatic resistance that sets in 
because local people like to think that they can make decisions 
themselves, and that they can structure these programs to fit their 
own needs better by working at the local level. 

I might say that this approach is not compulsory; we are making 
it optional, for States that choose to do so, to go this route; and 
only those States which feel they want this responsibility would 
need to be affected by this legislation. 

I would also like to say that the idea of the optional approach 
belongs to Senator Domenici who will be here shortly to support S. 
605. I would not want to take anything away from him. He wrote 
the bill for educational programs, and we worked on the one for 
nutrition in our office. 

As introduced, S. 605 would establish a permanent program to 
provide States the option of consolidating the following Depart- 
ment of Agriculture programs. 

First, as the bill is written, is the food stamp prc^ram. But I am 
going to offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman, to take it out, be- 
cause I am afraid that is going too far. 

Second are the child feeding programs conducted under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, 
including the national school lunch prc^am, the school breakfeist 
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program, the child care food program, summer food service pro- 
gram, the special milk program, the special supplemental food 
program for women, infants and children — so-called WIC — the food 
service equipment assistance program; State administrative ex- 
penses; and the State nutritional training and survey program. 

The third area is the expanded food and nutrition program con- 
ducted under the Smith-Lever Act, the so-called EFNEP program; 

And fourth, the commodity supplemental food program conduct- 
ed under the Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1973. 

I would like to stress that the consolidation of these programs is 
not mandatory upon all States, but it is an option to be exercised 
at the discretion of the State with the approval of the Secretary of 
^riculture. As I said before, it is not mandatory. States can opt in, 
or they can Opt to stay with the programs they now have. 

Those States not wishing to move in this direction would simply 
continue to operate under the present Federal categorical pro- 
grams. 

S. 605 proposes to tap the vital ingredient of State and local 
capability and motivation to allow the substantial improvement of 
programs by following a professional nutritional assessment of 
need and by using an open planning process for a 2-year period. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to go through my whole state- 
ment. I would like to ask that it all be made a part of the record, 
and I will try to highlight it. 

In June of 1979, we were having a hearing before the Budget 
Committee, and Governor Snelling of Vermont was testifying rep- 
resenting the Governors' Association. He said — and I quote him 
directly, "Depending on the particular grant area we are talking 
about, savings of as much as 5-20 percent are realizable." He was 
talking about getting away from the categorical programs and 
giving the States greater flexibility. He talked about a 10-percent 
savings being a very achievable goal. At the same time, States are 
aware of needs which are not addressed by existing categorical 
programs. He pointed out that if they had the flexibility, they 
thought they could do a better job of taking care of the needs of 
their own people. 

What this bill, S. 605, would do would be to permit those States 
that exercise the consolidation option to have greater flexibility in 
the use of Federal funds that we provide for food and nutrition 
assistance that they presently have. 

It would permit the State to establish and administer food and 
nutrition programs which match the requirements of their neediest 
populations; it would encourage the States to develop effective 
methods of educating their citizens regarding the health conse- 
quences of diet and nutrition; and it would encourage States to 
operate food and nutrition prc^rams in an efficient and effective 
manner. 

Under S. 605, the State exercising its option to consolidate would 
receive a planning grant for a 2-year period in order to prejmre a 
consolidated plan. The amount of the planning grant would not be 
more than 2 percent of the total funds received by the State in the 
most recent fiscal year for the programs to be consolidated, but in 
no case would it be less than 1500,000. We feel that even the very 
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smallest States would need that amount of money to develop a 
comprehensive plan. 

During the planning period, the State would designate a single 
State agency to perform the required assessments, to formulate the 
State plan, to receive and apportion the funds, to monitor the 
progress of the programs, to prepare general guidelines and to 
examine all required reports and audits. 

This lead State agency would have the power to delegate its 
administrative functions and to transfer funds to appropriate State 
agencies, and it could enter into contracts with public and private 
agencies, organizations and institutions for carrying out the pro- 
gram activities. 

The State plan would be based upon a comprehensive assessment 
of the food and nutritional requirement of the neediest people of 
the State, including but not limited to, children, infants, expectant 
mothers, elderly people, institutionalized populations, and isolated 
populations of the State, including segments of the State's popula- 
tion which may be suffering from nutritional imbalance as well as 
those segments which may be suffering from inadequate nutrition. 

The planning for this consolidation would proceed through an 
open process requiring the participation of interested citizens, local 
organizations, health care providers, child care providers, educa- 
tional agencies, units of local government, and appropriate State 
agencies. 

Now then, once the plan is made, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would have to approve the State plan, and then would monitor the 
State programs to insure that they are conforming with the plan, 
and also with the provisions of this act. 

The Secretary would have the power to initiate various actions 
in the event of noncompliance, and would also provide constructive 
support through advice, counsel and technical assistance upon the 
request of State and local agencies. 

Nonpublic schoolchildren would participate in the consolidated 
prc^ram. 

A State choosing to consolidate would receive funds equal to the 
total amount received by that State under the various categorical 
prc^rams during the most recent four consecutive quarters. This 
amount would be adjusted each fiscal year to reflect changes in the 
price of food. 

Federal funds would have to be used to supplement, and not 
supplant. State and local funds. We are not anticipating that the 
States do less; in fact, we make provisions for them to do more. 

Each State which exercises the option to consolidate would be 
eligible for additional amounts of funds up to 10 percent of the 
consolidated Federal funds, provided the State matched that 
amount with an equal amount of funds from non-Federal sources — 
considering Federal and State revenue sharing money to be non- 
Federal. 

Senator McGovern. To underscore that. Senator Bellmon, your 
bill doesn't envision reducing the Federal contribution. 

As a matter of fact, as I understand what you have just said, 
conceivably a State could get up to 10-percent more? 
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Senator Bellmon. That is r^ht. We do not anticipate a reduc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, as you probably know, I wotild like to see 
a Btrenethening of this program. 

Finafly — and this is by way of explEination — I have a whole series 
of more technical amendments I would like to submit. There is 
only one of them that is substantive, and that is the one that takes 
the food stamp program out of the packeige. 

Senator Md3ovEHN. Without objection, we will make all of those 
a part of the record, as well as the complete text of your statement. 

Senator Bellmon. I would like also to submit for the record a 
number of letters that have been received from State Governors, 
and a number of other officials.* 

Senator McGovern. Without objection, that will be printed as 
submitted. 

Senator Bellmon. And there is also in that packet an EinEtlysis by 
the Congressional Budget Office. 

I would hope, Mr. Chairman, we could have early action on this 
bill. It has been around a long time. I think it is a matter that 
deserves the attention of this committee. 

I believe this bill holds the same promise for getting some enthu- 
siasm into our feeding programs, and getting more innovative ap- 
proaches in the seune way some food and nutrition programs have 
succeeded in getting local people involved. 

It seems when we meike a program here in Washington and send 
it out, that there is some kind of almost automatic resistance to the 
pnsram among local people. 

If they could have a voice in determining their own destiny in 
the pn^ams, I think we would get a lot better reception than we 
are getting from programs that we design here in so many categor- 
ical grants. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much. Senator Bellmon. 

I was interested especially in your opening comments on the 
child nutrition education program, because I do think that is a 
program that has great potential and pays for itself many times 
over in reduced health costs and medical costs later on. 

I just want to ask a couple of clarifying questions. I have gone 
over the bill very carefully, and as you know, the committee staff 
has looked at it very carefully, and I think it is entitled to every 
consideration by the committee. 

It is my understanding that while this gives the State the option 
to participate more in the pUmning of these various nutritional 
programs, they would be required to use the funds specifically for 
nutrition. 

There is no intent in your bill to dilute that objective? 

Senator Bellmon. You are exactly right, Mr. Chairman. We 
would provide that the States get the funds to fulfill the plan, 
which the States would make in cooperation with the USDA, but 
the money will be reserved for nutrition. 

Senator McGovern. The one question that has concerned me 
about this concept, Senator Bellmon, is whether or not you protect 
the concern that we have had for a long time in these programs to 
deal with all the various groups. 
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How would the funds be apportioned within a State with rcfi-r- 
ence to the nutritional needs of the various groups? For exampjt:, 
could a State avoid serving its low-income papulation if ii chose u, 
do so? 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, the answer is "No." Dick 
Woods from my staff has done most of the work on this bill, I 
might ask him to provide the details of how we require that 

Senator McGovern. Just enlarge on that. If a State wanted to 
put all of its money, let's say, in the school lunch program, and cut 
out the WIC program, could it do that? 

In other words, conceivably a State could increase its total spend- 
ing on all nutrition programs, and yet shortchange one segment we 
thought important, if we didn't properly aillocate the funds within 
these various programs. 

Mr. Woods. It would depend on the assessment of the nutritional 
needs of the State, and that assessment of need, according to var- 
ious population groups, would set up a priority of targets that 
would have to be addressed by the States in State planning. 

If they didn't presumably the Secretary of Agriculture wouldn't 
approve it. 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, please understand that what 
we have provided here is 2-year funding for the assessment of need 
in the development of a State plan, which USDA would need to 
agree to. 

Senator McGovern. It would have to be approved in the end by 
USDA? 

Senator Bellmon. That is r^ht. 

Senator McGovern. Are you satisfied that you have safeguarded 
the agricultural purposes and functions of the nutrition program? I 
know that coming from an agricultural State, that is a matter you 
would be concerned with. I have always felt that one of the reasons 
our nutritional programs, have the political support they have is 
that they serve the American fanner as well as our health. 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, as you well know, some of 
these feeding programs began initially as a way of moving com- 
modities, which USDA had acquired, out of the warehouses and 
into the diets of people who had need of the food. 

We have sort of gotten away from that by shifting away from the 
commodity distribution program into food stamps. I suppose the 
area where that approach is still most prominent is in the special 
milk program. 

I suppose the honest answer to your question is that this ap- 
proach would probably not be quite as attractive to special inter- 
ests in agriculture as the present program, although I think by 
now Congress has gotten away from the idea of using this primar- 
ily as a way of marketing agricultural commodities that are in 
surplus. 

So I think the honest answer to your question is, probably this 
doesn't do quite the same job of pleasing segments in agriculture as 
the old commodity program did. 

Senator McGovern. I think it is a very interesting concept. 
Senator Bellmon, and I don't want to imply any criticism of it, 
because I think it is one that we want to look at very carefully, and 
you can appreciate the fact that we want to hear from a number of 
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witnesses, not only those who are on the agenda today, but others, 
before we move on it. 

But I want to assure you that I intend to follow up on the 
commitments I made to you on the Senate floor to see that that 
legislation is given every possible consideration before the commit- 
tee. 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate your hold- 
ing the hearings, and will be interested in staying as long as I can. 
I have a statement which Senator Domenici has prepared and 
asked that I submit it for the record. 

Senator McGovern. Without objection, we will be glad to print 
Senator Domenici's statement.' 
All right, thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Robert Fersh, the confidential assistant 
to the Administrator of the Food and Nutrition Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Fersh, you are accompanied by Margaret Glavin, Jennifer 
Nelson, and Jane Voichek, is that right? 
Mr. Fersh. That is right. 

Senator McGovern. You can proceed as you see fit, Mr Fersh. 

If you have a lengthy statement, we would appreciate it if you 

could hold the opening statement to about 10 minutes, and maybe 

submit the rest of your prepared remarks. We are operating under 

a tight schedule today. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT FERSH, CONFIDENTIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE ADMINISTRATOR. FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. ACCOMPANIED BY MARGA- 
RET GLAVIN, DIRECTOR. SCHOOL PROGRAM DIVISION; JEN- 
NIFER NELSON, ACTING DIRECTOR, DIVISION FOR SPECIAL 
NUTRITION PROGRAMS; AND DR. JANE VOICHEK, SCIENCE 
AND EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. Fersh. That would be fine, Mr. Chairman." 
I will excerpt from my prepared statement. 

. Mr. Chairman, Senator Bellmon, I am Robert Fersh, assistant to 
the Administrator of the Food and Nutrition Service of USDA. 
Accompanying me today are Jennifer Nelson, Acting Deputy 
Administrator for special nutrition programs, and Dr. Jane Voi- 
chek, Acting Assistant Deputy Director of Food and Nutrition, 
Science and Education Agency for Extension. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present to you the administra- 
tion's views on S. 605, the Food and Nutrition Program Optional 
Consolidation and Reorganization Act of 1979. 

This bill would permit States to consolidate and reorganize all 
programs currently administered by the Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice, with the sole exception of the food distribution program on 
Indian reservations. 

And now, as I understand it, the food stamp program. We believe 
it is extremely important that Senator Bellmon has chosen to 
exclude the food stamp program from this bill, for reasons we will 
lay out later. 
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Under this bill, a State may elect to accept an amount of money 
equivalent to what is now spent in the State on these prt^rams 
and apply that money to nutrition programs of its own design. A 
single State-designated agency would oversee all programs chosen 
by the State, 

The Department would continue to operate the current programs 
in States which did not elect consolidation. In those States which 
did elect consolidation. USDA would be responsible for approving 
the State's plan of operation, providing funding, and participating 
in program evaluations. The Department would not administer any 
programs in a State which elects to participate in the consolida- 
tion. A State may not therefore administer some of its own pro- 
grams and also have the Department administer WIC or some 
other program. 

I would like to share with you some of the reasons we do not 
favor S. 605 by explaining what I believe are some of the deficien- 
cies in the bill. 

One of the most serious of these is the possible disruption of 
existing programs which have proven to be successful in favor of 
other programs whose effectiveness and acceptability are unknown. 
A State could elect to replace a successful current program with 
another program which although less effective, is supported by 
stronger special interest groups in that State. 

As this committee well knows, both the WIC and food stamp 
programs have been credited in the most recent Field Foundation 
study and other studies with being very effective. The dramatic 
improvements in the health and nutrition of the people surveyed 
by the Field Foundation was the result of our current system of 
food programs and especially the food stamp program. 

A separate study conducted at the Harvard School of Public 
Health found that the prenatal component of the WIC program 
saves $3 in hospital costs for every $1 spent on program benefits. 
With evidence already existing to attest to the effectiveness of 
current programs, it seems unwise to risk that success which has 
been so difficult to achieve by switching to other programs. 

As you know so well, the programs which would be replaced by 
this bill have been carefully and in some instances painstakingly 
designed and fine-tuned over the years by this committee to meet 
the needs of those who are in need of our assistance. There is no 
evidence that the needs of the various States are so diverse as to 
require separate strategies in each State. In fact, experience indi- 
cates that hunger and malnutrition are national problems which 
are best dealt with through a nationwide approach based on a 
national commitment. 

We especially fear that political special interests would dominate 
the selection of programs administered in many States. This may 
result in benefits being less well targeted than under the categori- 
cal programs. Benefits currently available for meeting the needs of 
the poor might be shifted to support the middle class, whose nutri- 
tional needs are less acute. 

Programs whose constituency is smaller or weaker — such as day- 
care centers — might lose to those institutions with more power, 
such as schools. 
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I might just add parenthetically that Senator Bellmon's bill at- 
tempts to deal with this problem by going through the State assess- 
ment plan and having USDA's approval. But there could well be 
much more subtle types of shifts in resources, which would certain- 
ly receive approved from USDA, but no longer target these pro- 
grams to low-income people. 

Likewise in States where the education establishment is far more 
powerful than the health depiirtment, funds could move from WIC 
to child nutrition — indeed, from low-income pregnant women and 
infants at high risk to middle-class high school students. 

We have come a long way in the 10 years since the White House 
Conference on Food, Heedth and Nutrition focused national atten- 
tion on the problems of malnutrition. Hunger and the diseases 
related to it have been diminished substantially by the institution 
and expansion of programs such as food stamps and WIC as well as 
programs such as the school lunch program, which now serves 
about 27 million schoolchildren each day. 

I would now like to address more specific concerns with individu- 
al provisions of this bill. Section 7 mandates that administrative 
and program design at the State level is to be through a single 
State agency. This is contrary to current practice, in which food 
programs operate through many different State agencies. 

This multiagency approach makes the food programs an int^ral 
part of the other basic services available to the populations to 
which services are targeted. The WIC program, operating through 
State Health Departments, is an integral part of the local educa- 
tion program. In the case of the EFNEP program, consolidation 
could result in the loss of program inputs from the land-grant 
universities whose academic staffs, funded from many sources, pro- 
vide expertise essential to conducting a h^h quality program. 

Certainly we encourage coordination among nutrition programs, 
but we believe consolidation would be detrimental to benefit ac- 
ceptability and delivery at the local level. 

After discussing this feature of a single State agency with a 
member of your staff. Senator Bellmon, it was explained to me that 
this single agency would be used much more to coordinate rather 
than administer the programs. We believe that is a good idea. 

We do have a concern, however, that it could build another layer 
into the State bureaucracy. There would be another layer of poli- 
tics where various programs would have to fight for approvals and 
funding. 

It is just a concern that we have that another layer between the 
Federal Government and the State agencies not be built in. 

Another area of the bill which causes us concern is the funding 
formula, which I believe may cause States to be unresponsive to 
the changing needs of the people they wish to serve. 

By allotting States an amount equetl to the prior yetu-'s ex- 
penses — adjusted by the cost of food — no accommodation is allowed 
for rises in unemployment, decreases or increases in school enroll- 
ment or other economic and demographic changes. 

As a result, a State could receive more than it needs to run 
school feeding programs, or less than it needs to serve the nutri- 
tional needs of lower income people. 
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Although, I would add, since Senator Bellmon's dedsion to take 
the food stamp program out of this bill, the risk that low income 
won't get resources has been lessened. 

In addition, the formula — even with fmnual supplementary 
grants of up to 10 percent of the total— may fail to provide ade- 
quately for geographically expanding pn^^rams such as WIC and 
the school breakfast. 

Section 4 of the bill provides for States to opt back and forth 
between the consolidated and current programs with little or no 
advance notice. This could result in serious program inadequacies 
due to insufficient program planning and resource allocation. 

Returning to the current programs after they have been disman- 
tled in a State cannot be successfully implemented without consid- 
erable leadtime for States, local agencies and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The frequent opportunities to opt in or out of a prc^am would 
cause difficulty in enforcement of regulations, constant revision in 
State plans of work, and increased costs to the taxpayer. 

Under this condition, it would also be extremely difficult to 
perform the long-remge assessments which are required in serious 
eveiluation of nutrition programs. 

One other problem we have is the term, "adnunistrative cost," 
whidi is not fidequately defined in the bill. Administrative costs 
under this bill are not to exceed 7V^ percent of the total State 
grant. This could cause serious problems. Currently 20 percent of 
all WIC funds may be used for administration. 

The 7V4-percent limitation could seriously impeiir WIC oper- 
ations. There is a need for a clear understandii^ of what costs are 
intended to be included as administrative costs. 

Of course, the decision on how to define this term will be crucial 
where the 7V^ percent is too much or too little. It will also deter- 
mine how extensive State and local recordkeeping wUl be. 

Thus, the restriction of 7^ percent for administration could 
result in States moving from WIC in favor of the other programs, 
which have less administrative cost, but also less demonstrated 
cost-effectiveness. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that hunger and malnutrition 
are national problems which have proven to benefit by a national, 
comprehensive approach to program design and resource alloca- 
tion. We do believe that there is a stroi^ leadership role for the 
Federal Government to play, and we think we are doing that 
effectively. 

And we think it is incumbent upon us to be listening very 
carefully in our processes to State and local comments as to how 
pn^rams should be structured. We believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be far more responsive than it often is. 

We also believe that in these times of scarce Federal resources. 
Federal moneys should be well targeted so they are used efficiently 
on those most in need. S. 605 would not necessarily assure that. 

One final point is, we do not think that the proposed approach is 
advisable because it would result in the people with the same needs 
receivii^ different benefits, simply because they live in different 
locales. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator McGovern. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Fersh. 

I know when you were with the Budget Committee, you coun- 
seled frequently with our staff on this committee, and we are 
always grateful for your import on matters we are working on. 

Is the funding authorization proposed in S. 605 based on prior- 
year expenditure adequate, in your judgment, to meet shifting 
needs of the program? 

Mr. Fersh, Mr. Chairman, we do have some concerns along those 
lines that by basing it on prior years, the funding may not be 
responsive to a current year's needs. For instance, if there were to 
be a sudden rise in unemployment, the nutritional needs of the 
people in the State could go up dramatically. 

As I mentioned before. Senator Bellmen's proposal to take the 
food stamp program out of the bill eases some of our concerns, but 
we think that kind of change in the economy could be important. 

In addition, for instance, we now understand the birth rate is 
going up. School enrollment may be up in a few years. Senator 
Bellmon's bill would only adjust essentially for food price inflation. 

To the extent enrollment may go up significantly, States could be 
caught a little bit short in funds in future years. 

Senator McGovern, Could you tell us to what extent the Depart- 
ment has managed to combine program administration and to 
relieve the reporting burden under the current law? In other 
words, what steps have you taken in the absence of any legislation 
of this kind to develop a more efficient administrative program and 
procedures? 

Mr. Fersh, I am going to defer to Jennifer Nelson, the Acting 
Deputy Administrator, 

Ms. Nelson. Child nutrition prc^rams that are authorized under 
the School Lunch Act and child nutrition are for the most part 
administered under one State agency. 

We have instituted several things which we feel helped the 
States in this area: a consolidated letter of credit for all of these 
programs with the exception of the WIC program; to simplify the 
reporting burden for the lunch and milk programs, there is a 
combined reporting form used at the local and Federal level. 

We have a combined State plan for all these programs, and will 
be moving in the next year to put NKT under the same State plem. 

The Department proposal passed in Public Law 95-627 concern- 
ing combining the costs of the breakfast and lunch program will go 
along toward helping the States in this area. And also, the Depart- 
ment has proposed the eliminating of the 10-percent transfer au- 
thority that was provided for State administrative extension 
money. This will allow the States to move their staff and resources 
around to meet the needs in their individual States. 

Senator McGovern, Thank you, 

Mr. Fersh, I have one question that actually goes beyond the 
scope of S. 605, but I would appreciate your initial reaction: I have 
been thinking since the oversight hearing earlier this year about 
how to get across the public policy objectives and goals of section 4. 

We, of course, have some disagreement about the wisdom of 
reducing by 5 cents the section 4 subsidy. 

One of my fears about the proposal is that it could become a 
precedent for future years and future administrations that wanted 
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to eliminate all Federal support, both the cash and commodity 
support, for middle-class students participating in the school lunch 
program. 

Now, I don't believe that is your intent, is it? 

Mr. Fersh. No, that is not our intent. 

Senator McGovern. So if that is the case, if we at least agree 
that that is not a desirable objective, what would you think about 
developing a mechanism that we could write into the law to pre- 
vent the school lunch program from, in effect, being turned into a 
welfare program, by establishing some kind of a Federal minimum 
support under section 4 to cover the so-called paying students? It 
could be similar to the concept of target prices for agriculture, 
something that would guarantee that at least 50 percent of the 
participating students would be other than free or reduced-price 
students. 

It seems to me that that would accomplish two purposes: Sub- 
stantively, it would prevent the school lunch program from being 
turned into a welfare program; and politically, it would link section 
4 with a stated policy goal that everyone could understand — at no 
time are we going to allow this program to have less than 50 
percent of the students in the paying category. 

Mr. Fersh. Well, of course, I have to take any specific proposal 
back to the Department for study. But I think we should make 
clear that we never intended the nickle cut as the first step for 
further cuts which would reduce the support going to middle- 
income children. 

In fact, the reason why we did propose this type of reduction in 
these times of tight budgets is because we did not think it would 
have significiant effect on program participation, nor hurt the 
program. 

As both CBO and USDA have stated, the nickel cut might reduce 
participation by up to 4 percent. As a matter of fact, from fiscal 
year 1978 to 1979, there was about a 4-percent increase from 
paying students in the program. 

So our cut would merely restore the number of paying students 
to the level it was in 1978. So I think that type of proposal is 
certainly something we would be interested in taking a look at. 

We do share your concern that this program not be targeted to 
low income people only, and certainly would not want to take steps 
that would lead to that type of program. 

Senator McGovern. Well, I would appreciate it if you would 
review that idea with your associates, Mrs. Foreman and Bob 
Greenstein, and even the Secretary. I do think something of that 
kind may be necessary. 

Senator Bellmon? 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, I will not take but a second. 

Frankly, I would have been surprised if the administration had 
supported this approach. I can understand your reasons for not 
doing so. But I think you make a good case for some flexibility in 
the level of the State funding, depending on the economic condi- 
tions that might exist in the State. 

I frankly don't know how we might deal with that, but certainly 
we ought to give it a careful consideration. 
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Is that now done? Do you vary the level of WIC or other pro- 
grams depending on the amount of unemployment in a State? 

Ms. Nelson. Not depending on the level of unemployment. How- 
ever, since school lunch, school breakfast, special milk, are all 
entitlement programs, the schools are basically reimbursed for 
every meal that they serve, and as unemployment increases so does 
the number of meals at a free or reduced price increase, and they 
would be reimbursed for those. 

The WIC program is in a somewhat different state right now in 
that it is a rapidly expanding program throughout the States. The 
funding provided to the States is based on a formula which we 
think represents the needs among the States, but in no manner 
does the money provided for the WIC program currently meet 
those needs. 

I think that is a unique problem for the WIC program, and 
possibly the breakfast program under S. 605. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
testimony. 

I think I will ask the next two witnesses to come together, Mr. 
Keith Putman, administrator. Adult and Family Services, Salem, 
Oreg.; and David Wilson, commissioner, Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Montpelier, Vt.; and also testifying on behalf of the National 
Governors Association. 

Gentlemen, as I indicated to the other witnesses, if you could 
hold your opening statement to not more than 10 minutes, and 
submit whatever you haven't yet delivered for the record, we would 
appreciate it. 

STATEMENT OF KEITH PUTMAN, ADMINISTRATOR, ADULT AND 
FAMILY SERVICES, STATE OF OREGON, SALEM, OREG. 

Mr. Putman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman.' 

I am Keith Putman, and I am administrator of the Adult and 
Family Services Division in Oregon. We administer basicfdly the 
welfare programs. 

I am part of an umbrella agency that administers several nutri- 
tion programs including WIC, and the food stamp prc^am. 

I am here today not to just represent the special interests of my 
division or of the Department of Human Resources, but rather to 
speak for Governor Atiyeh and in his behalf, for the State of 
Or^on. 

And we want to convey to this committee, Mr. Chairman, our 
appreciation to participate in the national legislative process. 

Oregon has also participated directly with the National Gover- 
nors' Association in formulating their position. While we agree 
with the entire position of the NGA, there are some of their points 
which we would particularly like to emphasize here today. 

First, Oregon is always going to support any congressional bill 
which contains two of the major features of S. 605. First, being the 
concept of consolidation of benefit programs; and second, the idea 
that States be given flexibility in that consolidation, including the 
flexibility to organize as particularly meets the circumstances of 
that State. 

' See p. 54 for the prepared ataterrent of Mr. Putman. 
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We believe that those concepts are used far too infrequently, and 
we wish to commend Senator Bellmon and other authors of this 
bill for their insight on how to better improve the State-Federal 
partnership. 

The second point is that the advante^es given to the State by S. 
605 are for improved identification of clientele, the ability to better 
prioritize the States' particular needs, a greater rationale for simi- 
lar eligibility standards throughout the program. 

These programmatic benefits can occur in any State where con- 
solidation is workable, and it removes from any State any reason to 
argue that infiexible Federal laws interfere with the States doing a 
better job. 

This is not to say that all States will, or can, reorganize; or that 
they will all want to. Indeed, many States may choose not to use 
the provisions of the bill. 

But, an opportunity is being created for those who can and wish 
to, to take advantage of it. 

We also believe there are other advantages for consolidation 
which, as I understand, are beyond the purview of this committee, 
but those would include the nutrition programs now operated by 
the Community Service Administration, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, title XX, and through Older American Acts programs. 

The third point is, we would suggest the committee mandate the 
establishment within the U.S. Department of Agriculture of a 
single office or person responsible for working with the States. 

Without such a single focus within USDA, any States attempting 
to consolidate their programs will have to deal with a variety of 
different officials. Prior experience has shown us that in large 
organizations, such as the Department of Agriculture, there will be 
policy conflicts between the subunits, and the States are powerless 
to deal with that. 

A creation of a single focus point should aid that process substan- 
tially. 

I would like also to call to this committee's attention the Nation- 
al Governors Association's recommendation that financing of the 
nutrition programs be periodically adjusted to take into account 
changes in the cost of food, and changes in tai^et population 
within the State. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we cannot emphasize strongly enough 
that the food stamp program should be excluded from this package. 

Our reasoning is very simple. The food stamp program is not 
now, and has not been for a number of years, a nutrition program. 
And because it is not a nutrition program, it has in fact become an 
extremely expensive to administer income supplement program, 
and we believe it should be transferred to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, not out of any special warm feel- 
ings toward that organization, but a recognition of the fact that 
food stamps is now primarily an income supplement program 
rather than a nutrition program. 

I don't want to belabor the point that it is an income program, 
but I would like to stress that it is no longer a nutritional program. 

In order, in my opinion, to call something a nutrition program, it 
must not only have the practical effect of giving the opportunity to 
people to eat more nutritious food, but it actually has to result in 
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more nutritious eating habits. And over the years, a number of 
modifications of the food stamp program have detracted from its 
value as a nutrition program. 

When the program first began, there were requirements which 
had the net effect of requiring persons to participate continuously 
if they wanted to participate at all. Failure to participate on a 
more or less steady basis would have permitted people to substitute 
the bonus value of food stamps for csish, rather than using that 
bonus value to purchase additional food. For example, a person 
who had been previously paying $40 a month for food could now 
use that $40 to purchase $50 worth of food stamps. The additional 
$10 bonus value had to be spent on food and yielded an increase in 
food consumption which was beneficial to America's farm commu- 
nity and — presumably — improved the nutrition level of the food 
stamp user. If, however, that same client paid $40 for $50 worth of 
food stamps in one month, and did not participate at all in the 
second month, they could reduce expenditures of their own money 
for food in the second month from $40 to $30 so that they stiU 
ended up consuming an average of $40 for food per month, of 
which $10 was paid by the Government. This, then, neither helped 
the farmer by increasing total food consumption nor did it increase 
the nutrition level for the user. 

The first modification of that system came when the requirement 
for purchasing on a continuous basis was eliminated. Administer- 
ing or enforcing that rule was horribly expensive and clients gener- 
ally had good reasons for not making the purchases. 

A second modification of the food stamp program was to permit 
clients to buy 1, 2, or 3 weeks' worth of food stamps in any given 
month rather than mandating a full month. The net effect of that 
change was that the client who should have been eating $50 worth 
of food in a month, at a food stamp purchase price of only $40— but 
who could only spend $30 for food could now elect to participate for 
2 weeks out of the month at a cash outlay of $20 and receive $5 
worth of bonus food stamps rather than $10 worth. But here also, 
the client could effectively reduce their cash outlay for food stamps 
so that the total food consumption was no more than the $30 they 
had been spending initially, but with $5 Government money. 

A second m^or reason the food stamp program is not a nutrition 
program is that there never has been a requirement that food 
products purchased with food stamps be of the nutritious variety as 
opposed to junk food. I know that Congress has worked long and 
hard at attempting to remove junk food from the food stamp pro- 
gram. That is extremely difficult to do partly because many foods 
which are not thought of as junk food have little nutritional value. 
I am not a food faddist but I have been told that these products 
include: Refined sugar, most white flour products, most prepared 
breakfast cereals, coffee, tea, polished rice, macaroni, et cetera. The 
WIG prc^ram is a good example of a nutrition program. While not 
requiring that participants eat any more food than they would 
have without the WIC program, it at least specifies food products 
that are generally regarded as nutritious. 

I do not believe that the food stamp prc^ram will ever be im- 
proved in any significant way as long as it is regarded as a nutri- 
tion program, as soon as it is recognized for what it is — an income 
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supplement program which is extremely expensive to administer — 
significant and fundamental changed can be made. 

We are pleased to hear Senator Bellmen's suggested amendments 
that would delete the food stamp program from it. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Putman. 

As you say, this is not the place to get into discussing the 
functions of the food stamp program. I would just like to add this, 
though, that in the absence of that program, while you might make 
an argument that it is not ideally structured as a nutrition pro- 
gram, if we didn't have it there would be a lot of people suffering 
from nutritional problems that are now getting a nutritionally 
balanced diet as a consequence of the pn^ram. 

Mr. Putman. I agree completely. 

Senator McGovern. Mr. Wilson, we would be glad to hear from 
you, 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Tills morning I am speaking on behalf of my State of Vermont 
and the National Governors' Association, specifically Vermont's 
Gov. Richard A. Snelling, who is chairman of the Committee of 
Executive Management and Fiscal Affairs for NGA, Gov. Joseph 
Garrahy of Rhode Island who is chairman of the Committee on 
Human Resources. 

Senator McGovern. Senator Leahy has just come in to hear your 
testimony. Mr. Wilson is just getting started. 

Senator Leahy. Mr. Chairman, I apolc^lze for being late. Like all 
of us, I was running about three different items this morning, but I 
have an enormous amount of respect for the Commissioner, and he 
and I are personal friends. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID M. WILSON, COMMISSIONER, VERMONT 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, MONTPELIER. VT., AND 
ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL GOVERNORS' ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Wilson. I also bring the greetings and regrets of Gov. Rich- 
ard Riley of South Carolina who was to have represented the NGA 
in presenting testimony on this legislation, but who was forced to 
cancel his plans due to pressing business in his own State. 

With me is Scott Bunton, who is staff director of the Committee 
on Human Resources. Scott and I will be available to respond to 
any questions at the conclusion of my remarks, 

Mr. Chairman, the Governors stongly support congressional ef- 
forts to consolidate Federal grant-in-aid programs. The desirability 
of consolidating related programs — such as the 20 in health or the 
nearly 80 in elementary and secondary education — has been widely 
recognized by Members of Congress, by the Advisoiy Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, by State and local officials, and by 
the last four Presidents of the United States. 

Yet, the proliferation of such programs has continued, rising 
from 442 in 1975 to 492 in 1978. In contrast, the last block grant 
program, once held out as the wave of the future, was enacted in 
1974. 

The Governors and State administrators welcome this opportuni- 
ty to discuss grant consolidation with the subcommittee. They 
asked me to commend the distinguished authors of S. 605 for their 
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work in developing this important proposal and to thank you, Mr, 
Chairman, for giving us the opportunity to testify. 

Before I deal with the specific comments we have on S. 605, I 
would like to take a minute to emphasize to you how strongly the 
Governors and the State administrators support simplifying the 
grant-in-aid system by consolidation of grants. In formal policy 
positions, in letters on Federal aid reform, and in discussions with 
the Office of Management and Budget on Federal spending, the 
Governors have called for increased reliance by Washington on 
consolidated grants. 

They have stressed that consolidation is the only way that Feder- 
al aid can respond adequately to the diverse needs of our States. In 
the past the Federal response to this diversity was to create new 
programs. If a national program was appropriate for Connecticut 
but was not tailored to meet the particular characteristics of Arizo- 
na, then a new program was created for Arizona. 

Complaints under this system were few when there was enough 
money to satisfy the needs of every interest group. But we know, 
for example, that Federal grants-in-aid under the budget the Presi- 
dent proposed for fiscal year 1980 would decline in real terms by 
about $8 billion. In this situation, the competition for funds will 
increase dramatically and duplication and overlap will be even less 
tolerable than they have been in the past. 

An information bulletin recently distributed by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations makes a strong ctise 
for grant consolidation. The bulletin cites many examples where 
specificity, fragmentation, and administrative waste could be allevi- 
ated by providing more flexibility to grant recipients. I will submit 
the bulletin for the record of these hearings, but you may be 
interested in one example germane to the program area addressed 
by S. 605. According to ACIR: 

Five-year-old need children are excluded from federally funded nutrition pro- 
grams because one program only provides for children up to the age of five, and 
school lunch programs serve only children six or over. 

This fragmentation is hurtful to potential beneficiaries. Further, 
it is the kind of situation that leads citizens to doubt the effective- 
ness and wisdom of Federal programs. 

It is significant that the experience of the Governors has led 
them to recommend — through a survey conducted by NGA — that 
consolidations be made in every area of significant Federal grtmt 
activity. The bill we are considering today, S. 605, is an excellent 
start toward increased flexibility and improved tailoring of Federal 
programs to the needs of each State, and we look forward to 
working with you on it. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will now turn to our 
specific comments on S. 605. 

One, the Governors were unanimous that the food stamp pro- 
gram should be removed from the legislation — a step to which the 
sponsors have agreed. Without this omission, the Governors would 
not be able to support the bill. 

Two, a provision needs to be added to the legislation which, in 
addition to adjusting the financing provisions for participating 
States on the basis of changes in the cost of food, would adjust each 
State's share of available funding based on population shifts, in 
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other words, changes in a State's share of the nationwide popula- 
tion being counted. 

Under the terms of such a provision, a State whose counted 
population grows at a rate faster than the rate of growth of the 
same counted population nationally would receive an increjised 
proportion of the available funds. 

Three, it would be desirable ultimately to see the array of pro- 
grams eligible for consolidation further widened to include such 
nutrition programs as those operated under authority of the Com- 
munity Services Administration and HEW's Public Health Service, 
title XX, and Older Americans Act programs. We realize at this 
time that committee jurisdiction problems, and the need to start 
wi^ a reasonable initial bite, make inclusion of these pn^ams 
infeasible at this time. 
Althoi^h we do recommend they be considered in the future. 
Four, the provision for a maximum of TVa percent in administra- 
tive costs is inadequate. At the very least additional flexibility 
should be incorporated in the bill, granting authority to the Secre- 
tary to increase the allowable percentage under extenuating cir- 
cumstances. One possible solution that would be to incorporate 
language very similar to that added as an amendment on the 
Senate floor to S. 1724, the Home Energy Assistance Act, which 
makes clear that the intention of the Congress is that the adminis- 
trative expenses be limited to 10 percent, but allows the Secretary, 
where a State can demonstrate good faith and extenuating circum- 
stances, to raise the percentage limit for that State up to 15 per- 
cent. 

Five, the legislation should provide that a separate, identifiable 
official will be designated within the Department of Agriculture's 
Food and Nutrition Service to administer the consolidated pro- 
gram — so that participating States can go to one location with 
responsibility for the program's administration and obtain both 
reliable answers to questions and final, authoritative decisions on 
issues in question. It will be impossible for a State which opts for 
consolidation under S. 605 to run the current matrix of authority 
within USDA. 

Six, the l^islation should provide for a thorough study to be 
conducted of the consolidated programs and their outcome — par- 
ticularly in comparison to States where the programs are not being 
consolidated — with particular attention given to the relative nutri- 
tional status of participants in consolidated program States as con- 
trasted to the participants in nonconsolidated States. The study 
should also specifically consider all impact consolidation appears to 
have on delivery of ancillary services, and the success with which 
the new consolidated nutrition program and its delivery agency 
interffice with the ancillary service delivery agencies. 

Seven, if a nutritional needs assessment is going to be conducted 
in each participating State, the data yielded from these efforts 
should be collected and reported in such a manner as to be useful 
in compiling valid national data — or at the very least useful in 
comparison on a State-by-State basis. 

The legislation should provide for a joint USDA/State govern- 
ment task force to establish a common set of questions to be 
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employed in and data to be secured through the assessment, which 
would be used by all States administering such an assessment. 

These, then, are the points which Governors feel should be ad- 
dressed by the committee in the markup of this bill. 

Let no one, however, misinterpret the comments I have just 
made as being anything more than su^estions for making techni- 
cal improvements in the bill and its implementation. The real 
thrust of our testimony is to support this and any other efforts 
which can be made to consolidate and simplify the worth programs 
which we are all committed to. 

For inherent in this bill and others like it is the goal of maximiz- 
ing the effectiveness of such programs. We know now, if we didn't 
before, that there are genuine limits to the resources which can be 
applied to maintain the basic needs of our citizens for housing, 
heat, health care, and nutrition. It is only through such strategies 
as consolidation and increased flexibility that we at the State level 
and you at the national level can be assured that we will together 
be able to provide these necessary services at a price that we can 
all afford. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson, for your 
testimony. 

I think I will defer first to Senator Leahy, if he has any ques- 
tions he would like to raise to either of the witnesses. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just a couple of quick ones. Mr. Wilson, and everybody else in 
the panel who cares to, what happens — two problems comes to 
mind. 

One, in rural areas, if these programs are consolidated, rural 
schools, for example, in a very rural area of the State, are they 
going to have clout within the State itself to get their fair share? 

How do we make sure rural areas are not cut off from the 
various feeding programs? 

Mr. Wilson. I don't think in Vermont, Senator, that would hon- 
estly happen. 

Senator Leahy. But we are almost totally rural. 

Mr. Wilson. On a nationwide basis? 

Senator Leahy. On a nationwide basis. 

Mr. Wilson. I suppose the only answer to that is how the funds 
on a national level will be allocated, and the type of allocation 
formula that would be used. 

Senator Leahy. Once they get to the State, might they be able to 
totally ^ore their own rural areas? 

Mr. Wilson. As I say, in Vermont, I don't think that would 
happen. Because I think in Vermont, since we are so rural, the 
rural areas maybe hold the balance of power in the l^islature. 

In a State like New York, where you have that vast region north 
of Albany, which I think is in one congressional district, that might 
be a real problem. 

Mr. PuTMAN. Senator, 1 might add, if the need assessments are 
properly conducted, I believe it is going to show what is implicit in 
your statement, that there are nutritional needs in the rural areas. 
And in order for the State to get approval of the progreim, the 
Department of Agriculture would have to assure that the State 
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plan was consistent with what was found, what the need assess- 
ment was found to be. 

I agree with Mr. Wilson as far as Oregon is concerned, where we 
have a third of our population in one metropolitan area, the bal- 
ance spread out over a large geographical area, I don't expect that 
to happen. And I think the needs assessment, in addition, in a 
political consideration, the needs assessment is the administrative 
vehicle to prevent it. 

Senator Leahy. The reason I ask is, we have had testimony 
before this committee, for example, farm communities where you 
have this idea that all farm kids live in a bountiful place and will 
have great nutrition, but they sometimes suffer the most from 
malnutrition. 

Often, it is farm youngsters who have the problems directly 
related to the lack of adequate nutrition. 

And then you have what happens in a State that really has a 
strong attitude against feeding programs themselves that might 
just want to remove the — not even going to the question of the 
school breakfast program, but even the school lunch program, and 
want to just eradicate it. 

And so what you are doing, if you are in an affluent area that is 
really not a problem, the kids will have money and so on. But if 
you have large areas, large poor areas in the United States that 
the State cutoff entirely, many people may be cut off from the one 
nutritional chance they have. 

Can we block that out? There is an awful lot in the bill I like, so 
I don't mean to act otherwise. But some of these problems kind of 
come up in the back of my mind, and I wonder about them. 

Mr. BuNTON. I think one of the important attributes of the bill, 
as far as the Governors are concerned, is, it does not completely 
remove the Department of Agriculture from the picture. 

They still retain a rather substantial responsibility to check the 
States work in compiling a State plan and making sure, as Mr. 
Putman indicated, it does comport with the nutritional needs as- 
sessment, which has been conducted. 

In fact, they will continue to fissert an oversight role insofar as 
State administration of the program is concerned. So it is not 
essentially a mechanism for disbursing money to the States where- 
upon the Federal attention ceases. 

Senator Leahy. I also get worried when I go to schools and see 
an awful lot of kids just barely making it scholastically. It is 
obvious they don't have adequate nutrition to be able to keep up 
with their classmates, and realize somewhere they are a number 
on a computer chart, and are not real people. They are in a 
massive computer somewhere in Washington as numbers, but yet 
the kids whole life may be affected by malnutrition. 

Mr. Wilson. My experience with USDA and the oversight goal, if 
anything, they carried that out to the extreme. I don't feel if USDA 
does have the authority to approve the State plans, and obviously 
has the authority to see that States comply with State plans, based 
on their track record, that the States are going to have any kind of 
a free hand in this; that the State plans will have to be responsive 
to the needs of all citizens, and the State is going to have to follow 
up on its obligations. 
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Again, if their oversight role in the food stamp program can be 
used as any type of example, I have no worries that won't be done. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McGovern. Senator Bellmon. 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, I am going to be very brief. 

The USDA witnesses here before raised some points that I 
thought you might want to address. One of the statements made 
was that States would elect to support worse programs than we 
have now, and that the present programs are carefully designed. 
Do you have comments about that? 

Mr. PuTMAN. I was confused by the comment. This would not 
give us authority to spend any money which we are not now 
getting, and seemed to suggest that they feel the programs they 
have now, there are some bad ones in there, I'm sure they didn't 
mean to imply that. 

If, on the other hand, they were saying it would give the State 
flexibility to shift between the prc^ams, some of which USDA has 
greater preference for than others, yes, it does do that. 

But I would contend that the nutritional needs in the State of 
Oregon are going to be different from the nutritional needs in the 
State of Mississippi, and those flexibilities should be given to the 
States. 

But I really didn't understand Mr. Fersh's comment about shift- 
ing to ineffective prc^rams, because we are only talking about 
those there now. 

Mr. WiisON. I think USDA does spend an undue amount of time 
requiring compliance with some fairly specific and rigid require- 
ments. For example, we in Vermont have been asked to distribute 
out of two local offices x hundred thousand of copies of information 
in the Spanish language, and we have 17 people in the State of 
Vermont who only speak Spanish. And we have, you know, to 
spend a great deal of time complying with that kind of require- 
ment. 

So I sort of have a question of USDA's statement from our good 
friend, Rob, that USDA has been responsive to States' needs in 
running the programs. I think they have become more responsive 
since Bob Greenstein CEime in, but I think they have a long way to 
go- 
So, therefore, the key word you keep hearing coming from us is 
"flexibility." Any step that is going to get the State any more 
flexibility to take the basic principles of the program and apply 
them to the specific needs of our constituents, FE, I think, is a very 
great step in that direction. I don't think the USDA is necessarily 
getting hurt in the process. 

Mr. BuNTON. I think it probably should be pointed out. Senator, 
that, as we believe is manifest in your legislation, "flexibility" as a 
word is not necessary and should not be in this case, synonymous 
with absolute and total control by State governments without ac- 
countability. 

The bill provides for the accountability. That is an important 
component of the concept. We don't ask for Federal dollars to be 
dropped on State government, at least in this legislation, without 
that accountability being quite present and very much in evidence. 
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Mr. Wilson. To follow up on that, and support that statement, 
that is one of the reasons why we have testified that we think the 
food stamp program ought to be excluded from this bill, because we 
want the food stamp program, in essence, protected to some extent. 
We don't want the food stamp program shortchanged for some 
other program. 

Senator Bellmon. That is all. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you, Senator Bellmon. 

We will now hear from Ms. Jane Wynn, president of the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association; Mr. Carl Stenberg, the Assist- 
ant Director, Advisory Commission on Intergovernment Relations. 

Ms. Wynn, we will hear from you, 

STATEMENT OF JANE WYNN, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION, AND SYSTEMS 
ANALYST, SCHOOL BOARD OF BROWARD COUNTY, FLA. 

Ms. Wynn. Thank you. Senator McGovern. 

I am Jane Wynn, systems analyst, school food service, the school 
board of Broward County, Fla. I am testifying today on behaif of 
the American School Food Service Association. 

Our organization was formed some 33 years ago at a time when 
only the national school lunch program was in operation. Our 
membership is made up of 68,000 individueils throughout the coun- 
try who are involved in managing or carrying out the many tasks 
involved in the production and service of nutritious meals to all 
children. 

We are equally interested in the breakfast program, the child 
care food program, the summer food service program, and the 
special milk program. In addition, we support the WIC program 
and the elderly feeding prc^am, although our membership is not 
directly involved in these programs. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity to testify on S. 605, a bill 
to permit the States to consolidate and reoi^anize certain food 
pn^ams administered by the Department of ^riculture for needy 
persons. 

As we understand it, S. 605 would permit individual States to 
take one of the following options: 

(a) Continue to participate without change in present food pro- 
grams under existing authorizing legislation and funding, or 

(6) Elect to formulate and administer their own food and nutri- 
tion programs, along with nutrition education activities, without 
reduction in Federal funds now being received under the aforemen- 
tioned prt^ams. 

Mr. Chairman, there may appear to be merit in allowing States 
to design and administer food programs best suited to their needs. 
AH of us in the States are having increasing problems with the 
coi^iysing, complex, and unduly restrictive regulations issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Nevertheless, the basic approach contained in S. 605 would not, 
in our opinion, be the answer to the situation we have described 
regarding the Department of Agriculture, from the standpoint of 
the child nutrition programs. We take this position because: 

First under the National School Lunch and Child Nutrition 
Acts. Federal assistance in the form of cash and commodities is 
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made available for all meals or milk served to children in partici- 
pating schools and institutions. Supplemental payments are made 
for meals or milk served free or at reduced price to children from 
low-income families. However, S. 605 would require that available 
funds for child-feeding programs be directed essentially to needy 
children. Since our association's goal is better nutrition for all 
children, we cannot be in agreement with this bill, regardless of its 
other merits. 

Second, under present legislation. State departments of educa- 
tion are designated to administer the child nutrition programs. 
Such agencies accept and disburse Federal funds to participating 
schools, public and private, and institutions in amounts per me^ 
prescribed by law In the event that the initial Federal appropri- 
ations for a fiscal year are not sufficient, the Congress has provided 
supplemental appropriations in the amounts required. 

Under S. 605 State departments of education would receive Fed- 
eral funds for child nutrition programs only through the single 
State agency to be designated under section 7(a){l) of said bill. Ihia 
would mean that the education department would have to compete 
with — well, at this time, not the welfare department, but the 
health department, as well as private agencies now involved in 
food and nutrition programs. 

In this situation, the competition for available funds at the State 
level, between various eligible agencies would be intense. Local 
school systems would have no assurance from one year to the next 
that Federal funds would be adequate to continue or expand exist- 
ing school food service programs. In this kind of uncertainty, it 
would not be possible to maintain nutritional standards for lunches 
or breakfasts nor would it be possible for such school systems to 
assure that free or reduced price meals would be available for 
children from low-income families. By the same token, school sys- 
tems would not know what price would have to be charged to 
children normally paying for their lunches. 

On this point, Senator McGovern, I would like to commend you 
for your proposal for a guarantee in level of support for middle- 
income children in section 204. We would be happy to work with 
your committee and the Department in this effort. 

I would like to express regret that our position on this bill must 
be in the negative. 

We can see no advantage in dismantling an effective administra- 
tive structure which appears to be working. 

This concludes my statement. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stenberg? 

STATEMENT OF CARL W. STENBERG. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
POLICY IMPLEMENTATION, U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. ACCOMPANIED BY MI- 
CHAEL MITCHELL AND TABU JONES 

Mr. Stenberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Bellmon. 
I am Carl Stenberg, Assistant Director for Policy Implementation 

of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
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(ACIR).' I am accompanied by Michael Mitchell and Taru Jones. I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to testify on S. 605, 
the Food and Nutrition Program Optional Consolidation and Reor- 
ganization Act of 1979. 

The ACIR is a permanent bipartisan body established by Con- 
gress in 1959 to monitor the operation of the American federal 
system and to recommend improvements. The 26 members repre- 
sent the executive and legislative branches of Federal, State, and 
local government, as well as the public. 

In both 1967 and 1977, the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations called for consolidation of Federal grants-in-aid as 
a reform strategy to remedy the increasing fragmentation of cate- 
gorical grants. 

I would like to emphasize that the Advisory Commission has no 
formal position on nutrition issues and that I will be addressing 
myself strictly to the merits of the grant consolidation concept as 
reflected in S. 605. 

Federal aid programs, and their dollar amounts, have increased 
at a phenomenal rate in the last few decades. The number of 
categorical grants available to State and local governments has 
tripled since 1963 to 492 programs. Funding has increased tenfold 
since then to the current $82 billion level. 

Many of these programs in the tripartite Federal aid system of 
general revenue sharing, block grants, and categoricals address 
national needs and priorities and support State and local service 
delivery efforts. But the proliferation of categorical grants — par- 
ticularly of small and excessively specific ones — has caused unnec- 
essary program fragmentation and duplication in the current aid 
system. Among other things, this strains the already overtaxed 
congressional capacity for effective program overs^ht. The numer- 
ous conditions attached to these grants have resulted in costly and 
time consuming administrative procedures and have at times se- 
verely constrained State and local discretion in resource allocation 
decisions. 

These developments should be viewed in light of the unabated 
trend toward a larger Federal Government role in domestic affairs 
raise issues of interest to all who are concerned about the health 
and stability of our governmental system. 

The basic issue here is one of intei^overnmental balance. As the 
Federal Government with increased frequency uses highly condi- 
tioned categorical grants in policy areas traditionally the domain of 
State and local governments, this basic precept of intergovernmen- 
tal balance is jeopardized. This results in some subnational govern- 
mental units becoming mere ministerial arms of the Federal 
checkwriter and attempts to distort all traditional concepts of Fed- 
erated partnership. 

Some of the concepts have been in a statement submitted for the 
record, and I won't dwell on them this morning. 

The many problems associated with categorical grants have re- 
sulted in numerous reform proposals, including the call for consoli- 
dation. The recent decrease in Federal aid growth rates and the 
current cutback management atmosphere at the State and local 

' See p. 55 Tor the prepared statement of Mr. Stenberg. 
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levels have further rekindled interest in consolidation after a 
hiatus of some years. 

Basically, advocates of program consolidation see this as a way to 
reduce overhead costs, increase recipient discretion and generalist 
government control, as well as eliminate the problems of narrow 
program specificity and overlap. 

While it is difficult to estimate possible consolidation cost sav- 
ings, the consensus of opinion is that some savings can be expected. 
The Office of Man^ement and Budget as well as the General 
Accounting Office are on record supporting consolidation for this 
purpose. 0MB is studying various consolidation possibilities for the 
fiscal year 1981 budget. 

Various States— Connecticut, South Carolina, and Texas — as well 
as organizations representing elected officials such as the National 
Conference of State Legislature and the National Governors' Asso- 
ciation, have considered consolidation possibilities as a means of 
reducing overhead costs. The National Governors' Association in 
fact has proposed a 10-percent reduction in Federal pr(^rams to 
State in exchange for greater flexibility such as that offered by 
consolidation. 

Legislation enacted in the last 2 years concerning the merging (rf 
U.S. insular areas, older Americans, and forestry programs indi- 
cate that consolidation is not an exercise in political futility. The 
prevalent notion that consolidation efforts are hopeless is belied by 
the fact that merger proposals have received bipartisan support, 
cleared congressional committees, and been enacted and signed 
into law by the President. 

Based on past experience, the most appropriate candidates for 
consolidation appear to be prt^rams: Closely related by functional 
area; with similar objectives; and linked to the same kinds of 
recipient jurisdiction. 

Other considerations to take into account include clientele 
served, geographic region, types of grants affected, matching re- 
quirements and congressional committees involved. 

Programs can be merged structurally by combining their au- 
thorizations, modifying eligibility requirements and perhaps shift- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Federal administrative agency and 
giving recipients greater discretion over resource allocation. A pro- 
cedural consolidation, on the other hand, does not change basic 
program structure. Instead, it aims at reducing overhead by simpli- 
fying and combining planning, application, funding, reporting, au- 
diting and other administrative requirements. Consolidation by 
title occurs when a number of programs are grouped under the 
same heading for conceptual reasons as in the case of S. 1898, the 
National Child Nutrition Act. Though the programs are separately 
authorized and administered, it is hoped that this form of consoli- 
dation will reduce administrative confusion — in this case by clarify- 
ing legislative language. 

Turning to specifically the food nutrition program area, then, 
generally speaking, the programs proposed for merger in S. 605 
seem appropriate consolidation candidates insofar as they are relat- 
ed by function, objectives and jurisdiction ACIR has pinpointed 
food distribution and child nutrition programs as meriting close 
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scrutiny by Congress and Federal agencies for consolidation poten- 
tial, which we would like to submit for the record. 

I would like to submit for the record a Commission statement 
outlining the different consolidation formats and a list of programs 
we feel might be considered as consolidation candidates.' 

In the case of the consolidations proposed in S. 605, the following 
questions appear and we would suggest warrant further examina- 
tion by the committee. 

First, how easy would it be for a single State agency to admmis- 
ter the consolidated programs of S. 605? Currently they are being 
dealt with by State health, education as well as welfare depart- 
ments. 

How will the varying matching requirements be handled for 
different programs? Will the States be required to match the total 
amount of Federal funds at some specified ration? 

How closely does the IVz percent State administrative cost figure 
reflect the actual cost of managing food and nutrition programs? 

How necessary really is the State-matched 10 percent bonus? Do 
States need this incentive if they seriously want program consolida- 
tion? 

We are aware that the Department of Agriculture is currently 
administering— in cooperation with State program representa- 
tives—consolidated plans, requirements, and letters of credit for 
the five child nutrition programs in a number of States. Although 
no firm figures exist to document the amount of administrative 
cost savings, apparently the general sense of Federal and State 
program administrators involved in this effort is that it has been a 
success in reducing duplication of effort and administrative head- 
aches. The Department of Agriculture is to be commended for 
taking this initiative. 

The approach to simplifying program administration embodied in 
S. 605 parallels the current Department of Agriculture effort to 
this enj In addition to lending much needed congressional support 
to the streamlining of grant administration procedures, S. 605 
would provide interested States with a statutorily based option of 
choosing increased flexibility of consolidated programs or retaining 
the present system with the burden of grant oversight on the 
Federal Government. If the procedural approach of S. 605 proves 
successful in reducing administrative burdens and increasing re- 
cipient discretion, it may eventually lead to more structural con- 
solidations in this area. 

In a time of scarce resources and high rates of inflation, new 
approaches are needed to adequately address the intergovernmen- 
tal challenges facing this Nation. This calls for flexibility and a 
willingness to negotiate on the part of the many groups, including 
the Congress, that make up the system. Interest groups at the 
national level must relinquish some of their program control in 
exchange for more flexible program administration. This is a neces- 
sary tradeoff if we are to improve or even maintain the existing 
level of service delivery in the eighties. 

Some would say, as we have heard this morning, that the grant 
system works well enough in its current condition; funds are dis- 
tributed and services are delivered. While this point my have some 

' S«e p. 59 for Ihe Commission statement. 
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validity, it is our view that the current grant structure too often is 
characterized by fiscal inefficiency, administrative ineffectiveness 
and poor accountability. The optimal grant delivery system would 
contain fewer procedural requirements and would permit greater 
fiexibility for tailoring programs to the needs of various recipients. 
Consolidation, then, in our view, is a means of unfettering the 
current highly conditioned grant system and meeting these ends. 

Ultimately, consolidation could redress the growing imbalance 
now apparent in our intergovernmental system. 

We would again like to congratulate this committee for consider- 
ing consolidated food and nutrition program legislation, and stand 
ready to respond to any questions you would wish to put to us. 

Thank you. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much, Mr. Stenber^. 

Ms. Wynn, I have a couple of questions I wanted to address to 
you. As I read S, 605, Senator Bellmon's bill, it would protect the 
amount of Federal funding going to States for child nutrition and 
yet give the States greater flexibility. 

I'm wondering if you don't feel some sympathy at least with the 
goals of this legislation? 

Ms. Wynn. Yes. I think I did indicate in my testimony that while 
we feel there is some merit, but also I do not see how a school 
district — let me go back a little further. 

The Congress has indicated a commitment to the 

Senator McGovern. What I am getting at, I am just wondering if 
there are modifications in the legislation that might make it ac- 
ceptable to you? In other words, if there is some basic worth in the 
overall legislation or changes that have occurred to you and your 
associates that might make the legislation 

Ms. Wynn. The areas of concern that would need to be addressed 
are our concern over competing within the single State agency 
with other agencies for funding that would enable school districts 
to write budgets and project sale prices for paying students. 

There is a portion of the bill that states in the event the appro- 
priation is not sufficient, there will be a reduction across the board. 
I don't know how school districts would operate a lunch pr{^am 
with that type of funding. 

They do try to make the school lunch programs themselves self- 
supporting, because they are trying to protect the education funds. 
I think that is a problem we need to be addressing. 

Senator McGovern. Senator Bellmon, do you have questions? 

Senator Bellmon. I was a little surprised at the statement on 
page 2 where you say that S. 605 would require that available 
funds for children's food be directed to essentially needy children. 

I assume that concern arises out of the language on page 9 where 
we say, a comprehensive assessment is made to determine nutri- 
tional need, so forth. 

Would you feel better if we struck the word "neediest" and made 
the assessment cover all of the citizens of the States? We were 
trying to show our concern about the lower income people, but I 
can understand, particularly with the school lunch pr(^am, how 
we can be concerned about other students as well. 

Perhaps we would strike the word, "neediest." Would that help? 

Ms. Wynn. That would certainly help, yes, sir. 
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Senator Bellmon. Mr Chairman, I would like to consider that 
possibility. That is on p>age 9, line 16. Also I would like to make it 
clear that S. 605 does not require that the single-State agency 
administer these programs. It can certainly delegate to other agen- 
cies. We felt there was a need to have someone in the State in 
charge, rather than have the authority scattered over many agen- 
cies. 

That language about cutting back in the appropriation is just 
boilerplate; it is in all the bills. 

Ms. Wynn. It has not been a problem with our entitlement 
programs up to this point. 

Senator McGovehn. Thank you, Mr. Stenberg. We may have 
further questions to submit to you, but in the interests of time, we 
will forego further questions at this time. I do appreciate your 
testimony. 

Mr. Si^BERG. Fine. We would be happy to respond to questions. 

Senator McGovern. Our next witnesses are Dr. Geot^e Graham 
and Dr. Frederick Trowbridge, both of the Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty in Baltimore. 

And we are happy to welcome you doctors to the committee this 
morning. I think we will begin with Dr. Graham, and then hear 
from Dr. Trowbridge. 

STATEMENTS OF GEORGE G. GRAHAM, M.D., PROFESSOR OF 
HUMAN NUTRITION AND PEDIATRICS, JOHNS HOPKINS UNI- 
VERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD.; AND FREDERICK L. TROW- 
BRIDGE, M.D., DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL HEALTH, 
DIVISION OF HUMAN NUTRITION, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Graham. I will try to abbreviate my comments in the inter- 
est of dme. 

I have submitted a written document.' 

Senator McGovern. I will ask that any prepared statements be 
printed. 

Dr. Graham. In listening to Dr. Fersh earlier this momii^, I weia 
a little confused as to where I v/as, because he seemed to imply 
that malnutrition and hunger were rampant In this country. 

We don't know whether the programs have produced the results 
that we expected of them. They probably have, but it is extremely 
difficult, as has been recognized by this committee, by the General 
Accounting OfBce, to really know whether results can be attributed 
to programs. 

We alBO know that the problem is quite different from what we 
started with, or we assumed it was, 11 years ago. 

This committee and the Congress has recognized that overnutri- 
tion is by far the most prevalent form of malnutrition in this 
country. Undernutrition is sporadic, and still exists among specific 
groups, sometimes alarmingly, as among the elderly. I am not sure 
that the present fragmented structure is capable of coping with the 
problem. It is a complex social problem, and undernutrition or 
ovemutrition are manifestations of social malaise, to use a current 
phrase; food may be a very im;x)rtant component of coping with 
the problem, but it is not the only component. 



■ Se« p. TO for the prepared statement oF Dr. Graham. 
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I think this proposed legislation is an extremely important first 
step in the right direction to consolidating these prt^rams, among 
themselves, and of relating them properly to other existing pro- 
grams in the States. 

In my role as a pediatrician, if I see a child who is not growing 
well, I know there is something wrong. First, we rule out medical 
causes, but then we have to start looking for social causes. The last 
severe case of undernutrition we saw was in a child of highly 
educated parents, but the mother was a vegetarian, and she was 
imposing her ideas on the feeding of this child, who as a result 
would be classified as severely undernourished. He was not sick, 
fortunately, and should recover well. 

The problem of undernutrition is not as simple as we might 
hope, nor likely to be solved by scattering around enough food to 
hopefully reach those who need it the most. Too often these are the 
very people who do not seek help. 

I think one of the special aspects of this proposed legislation, and 
I would hope that only a few States initially would opt for this 
alternative, is that their proposals would be very carefully thought 
out, very carefully evaluated by Agriculture before being approved, 
and this would give us the opportunity to look at some imaginative 
approaches to deal with malnutrition as it exists in different 
States. 

Undernutrition is sporadic; it needs very innovative approaches 
to root it out. Unfortunately, the people who really suffer from 
malnutrition seldom show up in our health facilities, and are most 
often missed by our surveys. And I envision that this area, that of 
case-finding, is one of those in which I would expect different 
States, putting their best talents to work, to come up with innova- 
tive and effective approaches. 

On the other hand, overnutrition is primarily a problem of nutri- 
tion education, as the Congress has seen, and has begun to nudge 
the whole nutrition community over to accepting. We seem to be 
working from opposite ends, however, with many who would like to 
push more food on people who are already overnourished. 

Overnutrition and obesity are primarily a problem of the poor, 
not of the well-off Part of this is a complex socioculturai problem 
having to do with their background and past history. A concerted 
effort is needed to cope with it. 

I would personally be very pleased to see this legislation go 
forward. I objected in my written testimony to needy, because the 
implication is that a certain level of income automatically defines 
you as well-nourished or poorly nourished. It is not that simple. It 
also frightens off a number of elderly people from taking advan- 
tage of needed existing programs because of the welfare implica- 
tions. 

I think it is important to separate the welfare concept from the 
nutrition concept. And with the proposed change, I think that 
would be very effectively done. Thank you. 

Senator McGovern. Dr. Graham, on page 2 of your statement 
you say — I am quoting now — that, "It would be a mistake to 
assume that involuntary undernutrition no longer exists in this 
country." And I agree with that. 
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If you agree, then, that poverty is one of the causes of undernu- 
trition— I presume that is what you are referring to here — would 
you feel comfortable giving discretion to a State to not serve low- 
income population in any way if it so chooses? 

My understanding is, that is one of the flexibilities in Senator 
Bellmon's bill, and it concerns me somewhat if you had a disposi- 
tion in a State to do so, they could really eliminate the so-called 
low-income populations. 

For example, the free lunch program in the schools, if I read 
Senator Bellmon's bill properly, if the State chose to do so, they 
could eliminate it. 

Senator Bellmon. I don't think that is true. USDA would have 
to agree with the plans the State developed. 

Dr. Graham. I thought the bill also created a number of chan- 
nels for objecting to changes. That would not be very easy. 

Senator McGovern. That is one of the points I would like to 
bring out. 

Dr. Graham. I thought there were strong checks and balances. 
My objection is to the problems WIC has had. As written, it re- 
ferred to people as "nutritional risk," but the way that was inter- 
preted varied from area to area. In some areas, being part of a 
particular population automatically qualified families as being at 
risk, and in others, nutritional criteria were used. 

These things need to be reconciled. And I think it will be an 
advantage to have a diversity of approaches in a number of States. 
I would urge the USDA to be very careful in how many were 
approved initially. 

Senator McGovern. I think the fact that Senator Bellmon and 
Senator Domenici have drafted the bill in such a way that it is 
voluntary, probably, as a practical matter, would achieve the objec- 
tive you are after, that of limiting it initially to a few States. I 
think it is quite unlikely you are going to have 50 States sign up 
for a restructuring of this program overnight, if this legislation 
were passed. 

So as a practical matter we probably would end up with a 
handful of States opting to move under the consolidation and re- 
structuring of this bill. 

Maybe we should move on to Dr. Trowbridge. Then if there are 
additional questions from Senator Bellmon or Senator Hayakawa, 
we will save them until we have heard from you. Dr. Trowbridge. 

Dr. Trowbridge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to direct my comments specifically to the means of 
carrying out the assessment as required in this bill, which is my 
particular area of interest. In reading through the bill, a few 
concerns do arise that I would like to address. In the interest of 
time I will try to summarize my written comments.' 

First of all, to review the concept of the type of malnutrition 
which would need to be assessed, I would like to underline the 
comments of Dr. Graham in avoiding the characterization of nutri- 
tional problems in the United States as principally those of under- 
nutrition. 

I think this was the predominant theme of the assessments that 
were made in the previous decade, but that we have come to 

' Set- p, Ti .,! th'i l>nfil,f'\ st>jl.iili>'„(, r,r llr. ■! r.™l>ri.lj:-. 
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realize that overnutrition is by far the most prevalent problem. 
This realization implies that we don't want to continue, expeind, or 
in other ways promote pri^rams which may, while trying to deal 
with undernutrition, in fact emphasize the larger problem of over- 
nutrition. 

Recent f^res from the National Center for Health Statistics 
indicate that among white women below the poverty level, 25-30 
percent were characterized as obese. Among black women, also in 
the low-income group, 30-35 percent were characterized as obese. 
These data serve to indicate the magnitude of the problem. 

Senator McGovern. Dr. Trowbridge, that was one of the prob- 
lems we had in the early hearings, 9 or 10 years ago. We would go 
into areas where we were hearing from poor people testifying on 
the problems of hunger and malnutrition. Frequently, you would 
have poor women testifying who weighed 200 pounds. And people 
aroimd the committee would scoff at the notion that they were 
very poor if they could be so heavy. 

But as you pointed out here today, obesity seems to follow povei^ 
ty more than it does eiifluence. You find people of higher income 
levels more aware of the importance of weight and obesity. I think 
that is a point the committee had to come to rather slowly, but I 
think it is a point that every member of the committee now under- 
stands. 

Dr. Trowbridge. As a piece of information which underlines that 
observation, in the evaluation of the WIC program done by Dr. 
Eklozien, the children who seemed to benefit most in terms of 
proper growth during participation in the prc^emi were those who 
had the best nutritional status at the start. 

There does seem to be a relationship between people who know 
how to work with the system, and who do take advantage of it. It 
may be that those already best off take the best advantoge of the 
system. It is extremely difficult to target programs to the small 
groups and often isolated individuals who really do have nutrition- 
al problems. This is em ongoing problem with these types of pro- 
grams. 

I would like to express a few concerns regarding the approaches 
that might be taken to assessing nutritional problems under the 
proposed bill. First of all, I would like to comment on the use of 
income criteria as the sole criteria for identifying nutritional needs 
in a State. 

Certainly it has been demonstrated in numerous studies that 
lower family income is associated with lower growth of children, 
and with somewhat decreased average nutritional intake. However, 
the fact that obesity is found in a higher prevalence in poorer 
women than among better off women indicates the complexity (rf' 
this relationship. Merely identifying that there is a certain percent- 
age of people in a State that have a certain low income level would 
not, in itself, be a demonstration of nutritional need. 

I would emphasize the possibility of using existing data within 
the States to characterize nutritional status. Survey data are avail- 
able in many States. There is a background of experience with 
isolated populations in the States that may indicate the popula- 
tions that are at particular risk. Also, there has been an increasing 
development of programs of surveillance using data from health 
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facilities. The Center for Disease Control has now, I understand, 
approximately 25 States that are beginning to participate in the 
routine collection of data. These data sources might be used in 
nutrition assessment. 

In searching for new sources of data, I would suggest that the 
concept of a large-scale, sample survey being done in each State 
would be a step in the wrong direction. We have experience with 
trying to do such surveys; for example, the 10-State nutrition 
survey, I was involved in the analysis of data from this survey. The 
analysis took years to ca.ny out, and I think the practical results 
were not consistent with the amount of effort emd time invested. 

The alternative approach of careful targeting of small-scsile sur- 
veys to specific high-risk populations might be much more appro- 
priate. 

I would like to comment also in relation to the possible use of 
funds under this legislation for nutrition-related but nonfood serv- 
ices. 

If through surveillance or other mechanisms children are identi- 
fied as undernourished, it may well be that their problems are not 
fiindamentally food problems but rather social and environmental 
problems. I don't know what flexibility there might be in designing 
this legislation, but if it were possible that children identified as 
malnourished could receive services outside strictly food-related 
services, perhaps through the same funding mechanism, that this 
would address more directly the causes of the problems in-many of 
these children. It could avoid inevitably providing them just with 
food when, in fact, other more socially based problems were the 
origin of their difficulty. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you, Dr. Trowbridge. 

Elarlier this year we conducted a hearing before the committee to 
review the progress that has been made in the last 10 years in 
dealing with the problems of malnutrition in the United States. We 
had a team of doctors testify and I am sure you are famlhar with 
it, sponsored by the Field Foundation, the same foundation that 
had, in effect, looked at the hunger problem in part of the country 
a decade ago. 

They testified at our hearii^, "Our first and overwhelming im- 
pression is that there are far fewer grossly malnourished people in 
this country than there were 10 years ago," And they went on to 
say they thought the Nation's feeding programs htid made a sub- 
stantial difference in redressing the amount of malnutrition. 

Would you generally agree with that conclusion? 

Dr. Trowbridge. It seems to me that we are now in a situation 
where undernutrition is much more isolated than it was sometime 
£igo. And that, therefore, a reorientation of programs to try to deal 
with these individual cases or small isolated groups of cases may be 
more beneficial, rather than continuing wi& large-scale and less 
specifically directed programs. 

Senator McGovern. Dr. Graham, maybe I could point pretty 
much the same question to you. 

In that hearing, Dr. Raymond Wheeler of the medical center in 
Charlotte, N.C., made this statement: 
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I just wondered if you think he is generally right, or what your 
reaction is? This hearing, as you may recall from the press on it, 
was generfilly kind of an upbeat report on the impact of the food 
assistance program over the past 10 years, zilthough rect^nizing a 
good mimy of the problems are still with us. 

Dr, Graham. I am a difficult person to please. Although I may 
have the same impression, I do not see satisfactory proof. If we 
define malnutrition to include ovemutrition, it may be getting 
worse. 

What happens, unfortunately, is that most of the definitions of 
ovemutrition or obesity refer to being over a certain percentile. If 
there is a shift up in those percentiles, the incidence remEuns the 
same, but when you look back a few years, it is amazingly higher. 

If nothing else, I am grateful for the furor of 1968, because it 
called attention to the problem of nutrition. And as you pointed 
out, we gradually realized it was not that simple, and perhaps the 
biggest problem is improper nutrition, or wrong choice of foods. 
And to the extent that this has become the major thrust of a lot of 
the research and thinicing going on about nutrition, I think it is a 
great step forward. 

I think malnutrition is an indecency. It shouldn't exist. But I 
differ with the idea of a single overall approach to cope with it. 

Senator McGovern. That is your primary interest in this legisla- 
tion, S. 605, that you think it gives a great opportunity to tai^t on 
those problems? 

Dr. Graham. That is right. 

Senator McGovern. Senator Hayakawa? 

Senator Hayakawa. Thank you, Chairmem McGovern. 

I am sorry I wasn't here earlier, but I was worrying about 
problems of smeill business, too. We have lots of things to worry 
about here. 

Dr. Graham, I wonder if you would be so kind as to define 
ovemutrition for me? 

Dr. Graham. This is extremely difficult. It is arbitrarily defined 
as being above a certain percentile. But if the aver£^ keeps going 
up, then the definition becomes more and more lenient. 

Senator Hayakawa. Therefore, is there a medical definition of 
ovemutrition, independent of the percentiles? 

Dr. Trowbridge. It is not a very satisfactory definition. The 
definition that has been used by the National Center for Healtii 
Stetistics in characterizing its population data has been a percent- 
ile of the thickness of the fat fold on the arm. They have taken the 
85th percentile of adults from 20-29 years of age, and said, this 
must be about what fatness should be, and anyone who gets beyond 
that is obese. 

Senator Hayakawa. But that level keeps going up? 

Dr. Trowbridge. That level has been based on the most recent 
data which the NCHS is using, which is from the eiirly w^vrntitw. 

Senator Hayakawa. What are the baHJc twiurciw frimi which thi- 
general public of the United StutcH gc-lH thi>ir nutritionnl i><himl.ioii 
besides the family? Are there HufHciently wt^ll jnlorrni-d nxirM-H in 
elementary schools, high schools, m on, that giv(»4 tliiH niil.ritii»ii 
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education, or is it misguided, we get a lot of nutritional education 
from television commercials for tMs or that product? 

How do we get our nutritional education in this country? 

Dr. Graham. I think it depends on your viewpoint. A great deal 
of the formal nutrition education may in fact encourage people to 
consume in rather large amounts the very same things that from 
the other end they are being told lead to arteriosclerosis, vasculeir 
disease, diabetes, and so forth. 

So the poor public is caught in the middle, and is oiten victim- 
ized. One of the easiest ways to get rich now is to write a book 
about nutrition and diet. It is being done bH the time. And the 
public undoubtedly is confused, but I think the effort is being made 
now to give coherence and guidance to approaches that reconcile 
the two extremes. 

More people out there are pushing hard for more and more milk 
and butter and other things. 

In figures quoted recently by Rene Dubois, the enormous in- 
crease in the growth of children in Japan since World War n is in 
close association with markedly increased drinking of milk and the 
eating of meat and eggs. It is very clear, but is it good? They are 
b^inning to F>ay the price of ovemutrition. 

Senator McGovern. I wonder if I could ask you to preside for the 
balance? I have to go to the Senate floor for a few minutes. 

Senator Bellhon. I must also go. I would like to thank Doctors 
Graham and Trowbridge for being here. 

Senator Hayakawa [presiding]. Forgive me for taking advantage 
of your presence here to ask fleeting questions that always bother 
me about nutrition, of which I £im interested. 

It always seems to me there is a kind of folk wisdom about 
nutrition zmiong poor and uneducated people, so that every peasant 
folk, whether in China or France, and southern N^ro, and so on, 
have a kind of sound diet that is based upon folk experience. 

Am I wrong in thinking there is such a sound diet that is 
common in the world? 

Dr. Graham. There is a great deal of truth in that. If you look at 
the traditional diets, they have to be adequate or the people would 
have disappeared. Surely they were not necessarily conducive to 
maximum growth, but that may be an undesirable. There is good 
evidence to suggest that in some of the poorer countries, those who 
do manage to survive infancy and avoid severe malnutrition or 
diarrheal disefise or tuberculosis, once they get to adult age with a 
smaller size, have a much longer healthy survival than those in 
this country whose nutrition was pushed to a maximum as infants 
and school children and who became football players and basket- 
ball players and then became spectators and grew lateredly and 
have a great deal of increased morbidity from coronary disease, 
and so forth. 

The ideal plane of nutrition for man has not been defined. Some- 
times I think that we «re fw-ding our children jis if we wero noinp 
t^> wicrillci' ntid ciil Ihcni; von know. Ihi> |ii>;>;ost siw in the shorlosl 
IN'riiKl of 1 hue. Thiit is ohvitui.sly not wisiv 

S«>ii(ilor IIavakawa. Tiikc this H(ni1h<M-n sinil liuid iinuinK blnrks. 
iHlJiiit pn'lly w.>ll hnhiiu-oil? 
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Dr. Graham. Oh, exceedingly well. In the last few years we have 
had to accept different growth standards for black children, be- 
cause they have outstripped the white children, which is obvious to 
anyone wno watches television. 

Senator Hayakawa. Are we getting very far away from folk 
wisdom in these matters? 

Dr. Graham. There is a danger. The real danger, as many see it, 
is also the real friend of the American women, and that is conven- 
ience. Many of the things that we do today in terms of food are 
done for convenience, because they have liberated the American 
womeui from preparing three meeils a day and spending all day in 
the kitchen. 

School lunches are a good example. I wouldn't ever dare propose 
in my statement to abolish school lunch. I would have a bunch of 
women on my back. 

If you started sending children back home for lunch, you would 
be in trouble, 

Senator Hayakawa. Therefore, insofar as school lunches can be 
prepared against a background of sound nutritional knowledge, you 
could do a Tot of good with it? 

Dr. Graham. Absolutely, I think the point that was raised today, 
and which is becoming more apparent, is that the concept of what 
is nutrition is not often bought by children. Very often for very 
good reasons. Many of the traditional favorite dishes of home 
economists that have been included in the school lunch program 
have been dutifully rejected and thrown out by the children, and 
have no real nutritional justification today. 

Senator Hayakawa. You mean the children were right to throw 
them out? 

Dr. Graham. Most of the time they are right. For instance, there 
is a great myth about spinach. Spinach can even be dangerous. It is 
often contaminated with nitrites. And the iron in spinach is almost 
totally unavailable. To count the iron in spinach as important to 
the diet is a myth. 

So that many of the things that children reject, children have 
the same folk wisdom you were talking about. The hambui^r, 
even though people want to call it junk food, happens to be superb 
food. There are billions of people on this Earth who would be 
thrilled, and their nutrition would be thrilled, to have a hamburger 
once a day, based on cheese, or pizza, and milk and wheat. 

I think we have to be very careful about what we call junk. 
There is a lot of junk being sold, but just because something is 
convenient does not make it junk. 

Senator Hayakawa. Those are two different criteria? 

Dr. Graham. Yes. 

Senator Hayakawa. Well, thank you very, very much, gentle- 
men. 

Dr. Graham. Thank you. 

Senator Hayakawa. I guess I have to declare this hearing ad- 
journed. The job has fallen on me. 

(Whereupon, at 12:12 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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Statement of Hon. Henry Bellmon, a U.S. Senator From Oklahoma 
Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for scheduUng this hearing on S. 605, the 
Food and Nutrition Program Optional Consolidation and Reorganization Act of 
1979. While it represents an approach ditTerent in concept from the traditional 
design of the categorical programs in this important legislative area, we believe that 
it holds poBaibilities for supporting and strengthening the important considerationB 
underlying present prc^ams. Also, we believe that S. 605 offers a much-needed 
opportunity to States to shape program design to more satisfactorily fit the real 
nutritional needs of their populations. In a country as large and diverse as this one 
is. it is inescapable that we have patterns of need at the local level which vary 
considerably state by state. No matter how well thought out and administered at 
the Federal level, it becomes impossible to structure a uniform program of food and 
nutrition which is universally appropriate across the country. We believe that those 
States which have the capability and the commitment to do so ought to have the 
opportunity to mold their own programs. 

As introduced. S. 605 would establish a permanent program to provide States the 
option of consolidating the following Department of Agriculture programs: 

(II The food stamp program conducted under the Food Stamp Act of 1977; howev- 
er, for reasons to be suggested later, I will offer an amendment to remove this 
program from the consolidation. Food stamps, therefore, will not be affected by this 
bill. 

(2) The child feeding program conducted under the National School Lunch Act 
and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, including the national school lunch program, 
the school breakfast program, the child care food program, the summer food service 
program, the special milk prc^am, the special supplemental food program for 
women, infants, and children (the WIC ProgramI, the food service equipment assist- 
ance prc^am, state administrative expenses, and the nutritional training and 
survey program. 

(3) The expanded food and nutrition education program conducted under the 
Smith-Lever Act (the EFNEP Program); and 

(4) The commodity supplemental food program conducted under the Agriculture 
and Consumer Protection Act of 1973. 

I want to str^s. Mr. Chairman, that the consolidation of these programs is not 
mandatory upon all states but is an option to be exercised at the discretion of the 
State with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. Those States not wishing to 
move in this direction would simply continue operating with the present cat^^rical 
programs. S. 605 proposes to tap the vital ingredient of State and local capability 
and motivation to allow the substantial improvement of programs by following a 
professional nutritional assessment of need and by using an open planning process 
for a two-year period. 

From listening to witnesses at various hearings and from my visits to some of the 

Sirograms we are consolidating in S. 605, Mr, Chairman, I am convinced that these 
bod and nutrition programs are generally performing useful functions and are well 
accented bv the States. However, the structure of State food and nutrition programs 
is largely determined by Federal categorical grants, and the growth of these cat^or- 
ical programs has reached the point where the States can see better ways to do the 
^ob. In a June, 1979 hearing before the Senate Budget Committee, Governor Snell- 
ing of Vermont, testifying for the National Governors' Association said "* ' ' de- 
pending on the particular grant area that we are talking about * * * savings of from 
5 to as much as 20 percent are realizable." He said he believed that 10 percent is a 
very achievable goal. At the same time, States are aware of needs which are not 
adcfressed by existing categorical approaches, and it would be helpful if they could 
direct funds more sensibly, 

S. 605, Mr. Chairman, would permit those States exercising the consolidation 
option to have greater flexibility m the use of Federal funds provided for food and 

(37) 
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nutrition assistance than they presently have; it would permit the States to formu- 
late, establish, and administer food and nutrition programs which match the re- 
quirements of their neediest populations; it would encourage the States to develop 
effective methods of educating their citizens regarding the health consequences of 
diet and nutrition; and it would encourage States to operate food and nutrition 
programs in an efficient and effective manner. 

Under S. 605 a State exercising its option to consolidate would receive a planning 
grant for a two-year planning period in order to prepare a consolidated plan. The 
amount of the planning grant would not be more than two percent of the total 
funds received by the State in the most recent fiscal year for the programs to be 
consolidated, and in no case would it be less than $500,000. 

During the planning period, the State would designate a single State agency to 
perform the required assessments, formulate the State plan, receive and apportion 
the funds, monitor the progress of programs, prepare general guidelines, and exam- 
ine all required reports and audits. This lead State agency would have the power to 
delegate its administrative functions and transfer funds to other appropriate State 
agencies, and it could enter into contracts with public and private agencies, organi- 
zations, and institutions for carrying out program activities.. 

The State plan would be based upon a comprehensive assessment of the food and 
nutritional requirements of the neediest people of the State, including, but not 
limited to, the children, infants, expectant mothers, elderly people, institutionalized 
populations, and isolated populations of the State, including segments of the State's 
population which may be suffering from nutritional imbalance as well as those 
segments which may be suffering from inadequate nutrition. 

The planning for this consolidation would proceed through an open process re- 
quiring the participation of interested citizens, local organizations, health care 
providers, child care providers, educational agencies, units of general local govern- 
ment, and appropriate State agencies. 

Those States which choose the consolidation would not be bound to pattern their 
State programs after existing Federal models. They would be charged with the 
responsibility of designing a package of programs that would meet the needs of 
populations as revealed by the assessment of need. The State plan would establish 
prc^am priorities and would insure that funds would be coordinated with o^er 
State and Federal funds so as to avoid duplication of efTort and to safeguard 
program effectiveness. The Secretary of Agriculture would approve the State plan, 
would monitor State programs to insure conformity with the Act and the State 
plan, would have the power to initiate various actions in the event of noncompli- 
ance, and would provide advice, counsel, and technical assistance upon request of 
State and local agencies. Funds provided to a State under the consolidation option 
would be subject to civil rights protections. Non-public school children would partici- 
pate in the consolidated program. There would be criminal penalties for individual 
fraud in obtaining or using funds provided under this Act. 

A State choosing to consolidate would receive funds equal to the total amount 
received by that State under the various categorical programs during the moet 
recent four consecutive quarters. This amount would be adjusted each fiscal year to 
reflect changes in the price of food. Federal funds would have to be used to 
supplemetit, and not to supplant, State and local funds. Each State which exercises 
the option to consolidate would also be eligible for an additional amount of funds 
equal to up to 10 percent of the consolidated Federal funds, providing the Stat« 
matched that amount with an equal amount of funds from non-Federal sources 
considering Federal-State revenue sharing funds to be non-Federal. No more than 
T/i percent of the funds made available under this Act could be used for adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer some amendments to S. 605 as it was 
introduced. With one exception, these are clarifying and improving amendments, 
and are not of such a nature as to be controversial. One amendment, however, is 
substantial. It is to remove food stamps from the consolidation package. We are 
persuaded that food stamps are too widely regarded as an income maintenance item 
to be successfully consolidated into a nutrition program package. The possibility of a 
cash-out of food stamps at some future date through welfare reform also makes 
inclusion of this program problematic. I should point out, however, that, even with 
food stamps out of the consolidation package, the comprehensive state plan required 
under S. 605 would necessitate inclusion of the food stamp program for purposes of 
coordinating program expenditures and coverages so as to avoid unwanted duplica- 
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State of Montana, 
Ofhce of the Governor, 

Helena, May II 1979. 
Hon. Senators Henry Bellmon and Pete Domenici. 
U.S. Senate. Washington. D-C. 

Dear Senators: Thank you for the opportunity to review S. 605 — Food and 
Nutrition Program Optional Consolidation and Reot^anization Act of 1979. 

Clearly the Governors favor consolidation of federal programs and more state 
flexibility to meet particular needs. Your bill addresses those issues and takes the 
direction I like to see. 

There is a potential problem with including the Food Stamp program within the 
consolidation. Currently food stamp recipients are able to use their food stamps 
across state lines. If each state had a different method of administering this pro- 
gram, this might not be possible. Is it possible to allow for some administrative 
leeway but still provide enough standardization so that recipients are not locked 
into one state program? 

I appreciato the time and effort you are devoting to make some sense out of the 
confusion of federal programs. 
Best regards. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas L. Judge, Governor. 

State op New York, 
Executive Chamber, 
Albany, June 13, 1979. 
Hon. Henrv L. Bellmon, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
U.S. Senate. Wathinglon. D.C. 

Dear Senator Bellmon: This is in reply to the letter from you and Senator 
Domenici forwarding a copy of your proposal S. 605. the "Food and Nutrition 
Program Optional Consolidation and Reorganization Act." This proposal clearly 
reflects considerable attention to problems associated with addressing the nutrition- 
al needs of Americans. 

While there are certainly imperfections attending the administration of the var- 
ious Federal prc^rams designed to raise the Nation's nutritiona) standards, 1 must 
take exception with your assertion in the "Congressional Record" that there is little 
evidence of nutritional benefits derived from these programs. The positive conclu- 
sions of the Field Foundation Report on the nutritional impact of the Food Stamp 
Pn^ram, recently submitted to the Senate Agriculture Subcommittee on Nutrition. 
confimis what has been quite evident in New York State for some time. The Food 
Stamp and other nutritional programs have provided invaluable assistance in im- 
proving, and indeed in maintaining, the nutritional health of our disadvantaged 
populations both in highly urbanized and in isolated rural areas. Notwithstanding 
these results, the food and nutrition prt^ams merit further review and possible 



My staff and I will undertake a thorough analysis of your proposal for optional 
consolidation of these programs and 1 will certainly advise Sentors Moynihan and 
Javits of our assessment. Thank you for sharing your views with me. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh L, Carev. 

Opficb of the Governor. 

State Capitol. 
Austin, Tex.. May 22. 1979. 
Hon. Henry Bellmon, 

U.S. Senate, 
Washington. D.C. 

Dear Henry: Thank you for the opportunity to comment on S. 605, the Food and 
Nutrition Program Optional Consolidation and Reorganization Act, 

While we support the concept of consolidation of Federal categorical grant pro- 
grams for state administrations, we do have some reservations about S, 605 in 
relation to our own state. The 14 programs currently administered and affected 
geem to be working well in Texas. Each of the programs are designed to serve the 
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needs of different audiences and therefore enhance the acceptance of and participa- 
tion in the program. For example, many elderly persons who have serious nutrition- 
al needs would not participate In a program if any connotation of "welfare" was 
associated with it. 

It is recognized that the provisions of S. 605 affords a state the option of selecting 
the consolidation and reorganization program as authorized by the act or continuing 
present programs. However, the "optional plan" does not appear to be a desirable 
approach for the long-run. 

In Texas, we have just created a Special Committee to conduct a thorough study 
of the delivery of human services conducted in Texas. The study is to include State 
and Federal laws relating to such services. 

Another concern of ours is the possibility that the funds now being received by 
the states as categorical grants may be discontinued or greatly reduced in the effort 
to balance the national budget. Such action would tend to place greater pressure on 
the Stale to continue the programs if the State had assumed the responsibility for 
them with the aid of Federal funds. 

In view of our new study commissioned and some of these other factors men- 
tioned, I must in all candor indicate that S. 605 has limited spedal interest for 
Texas at this time. 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAM P. Clcmbnis. Jr., Governor. 

Office of the CIovernor, 
Pago Pago. AmerKan Samoa, May IS. 1979. 
Hon. Henry Bellmon, 
U.S. Senate. 
Washington. D.C. 

Dear Senator Bellmon: Since, as you know, American Samoa is not yet officially 
represented in the Congress, 1 am, in response to your letter of April 9, 1979, 
indicating directly my support of the proposed Food and Nutrition Program Option- 
al Consolidation and Reo^anization Act IS. 605). 

This measure has been reviewed by several appropriate agencies in our govern- 
ment and all agree that this legislation provides the potential for more meaningful 
programs, using federal assistance, in the food and nutrition field. The iieys to this 
proposal, of course, are the recognition of widely-varying situations throughout the 
nation and the promise of state and territorial ability to administer a consolidation 
of federal programs specially designed to meet actual needs more effectively. We 
Ihink that American Samoa, with its remote geographical location and unique 
cultural heritage, is a perfect example for supporting this approach. 

I appreciate the opportunity to endorse and your concern for this legislation 
Sincerely, 



Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. 

Office of the Governor, 

Saipan. Northern Mariana Islands. May 17, }9?9. 
Hon. Henry Bellmon, 
U.S. Senate. 
Washington. D.C. 

Dear Senator Bellmon: Thank you for your letter of April 9, 1979, inviting us to 
comment on U.S. Senate Bill S. 60."n Food and Nutrition Program Optional Consoli- 
dation and Reorganization Act, I have asked my staff to review this bill. Their and 
my review found the legislation to have potential benefits to the Commonwealth o( 
the Northern Mariana Islands, and we therefore endorse it. 

As you are aware, the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands has 
recently become eligible for a wide range of federal food and nutrition programs 
administered by the United States Department of Agriculture. We are presently in 
the process of making applications for these programs which, prior to this time 
have been administered by officials of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands' 

This planning process has helped us become uncomfortably aware of the inappli- 
cability and inappropriateness to the CNMI of food programs which were designed 
to meet the needs of the continental United Stales. We are concerned with the 
possible detrimental effects these broad categorical programs may have on social 
political and. most particularly, economic development in the Commonwealth. Our 
goal has been and continues to be to adequately provide for the basic needs oTMch 
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ritizen, but to do this in such a way as to continue to encourage individual motiva- 
tion and incentive. 

We are concerned that these programs are being applied to our island common' 
wealth without allowing ub to take the very necessary step of assessing the nutri- 
tional needs, and selecting food and nutrition program goals appropriate to our 
unique requirements. In short, we are not being given the opportunity to develop a 
nutrition policy which would insure optimum health without hampering progress 
toward the goal of economic self-eufRciency. 

Federal programs, however well-intentioned, can only help those who help them- 
selves. Improvement in the nutritional status of our population depends to a great 
extent on the will and capability of individual citizens. S. 605 would give us the 
means of capitalizing on our own resources. 

We wish you success in your efforts to enact this bill. If we can be of assistance in 
the passage of this important piece of legislation please advise. 
Sincerrfy yours, 

Caklos S. Camacho, GoDtrrwr. 

Commonwealth of thb Northern Mariana Islands, 

OfmCK Of THE GOVBRNOR, 
Saipan, Mariana hlandi, May SI, 1979. 
Hod. Henry Bbllmon, 
U.S. SenaU, 
Wtuhington, DC 

Dear Sbnaior Bellhon; Thank you for your letter of April 9, 1979, in which you 
requested our views on Senate Resolution 5-60S which purposM to authorize a 
consolidation of Federal categorical fbod and nutritional programs by the States and 
TemtoriM. 

I believe that the provision for local dengn of food and nutrition programs as 
proposed in the bill would enable the Territories to tailor the programs that will 
meet local social and economic conditions especially appropriate to the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 

I am particularly delighted that the bill provides for a planning grant prior to the 
actual program consolidation. The reintroduction of S. 605 on the ^nate floor 
comes at a time when we are reviewing vital statistical data and uncovering serious 
health outcomes of diet directly and indirectly linked to the apparent lack of 
p lanning and unanticipated consequences in the present CNMI food and nutritional 
programs. Therefore, I warmly endorse the intent of this l^islation and will urge 
our Commonwealth Representative to the United States to also actively support this 
bill. 

Hafa Adai, 



State of Nevada, 
Executive Chamber, 
Carson City, June 4, 1979. 
Hon. Henby Bellmon, 
V.S. Senate. 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Senator Bbllmon; Thank you for your letter regarding the Food and 
Nutrition Program Optional Consolidation and Reorganization Act embodied in 
S. 606. 1 appreciate the opportunity to comment. 

It is my understanding ttte proposed le^lation would give states the option of 
consolidating several Federally-funded feeding programs. I agree with the concept 
generally but I am also concerned about the maintenance of delivery systems 
necessary to assure continued success of the various programs. As you know, redpi- 
ents of nutrition benefits include infants, children in child care centers, school 
children, expectant mothers, the elderly, institutionalized persons and persons resid- 
ing in isolated areas. 

In Nevada, several State agencies are organized to administer Federal programs 
fbr spscifJc populations. For example, the State Department of Eklucation adtninis- 
ters rederally-ftinded nutrition pn^rams for cliildren enrolled in school or of school 
age. Also, the Department of Human Resources (Division of Aging Services) is 
organised to administer nutrition programs for the elderly. 
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The combining of all feeding and nutrition progrania might serve to create an 
additional State agency with new problems. Accordingly. I would suggest that these 
and other concerns should be carefully weighed in the legislative process. 
Thank you for providing an opportunity to comment. 
Sincerely. 

Robert List, Governor, 

Statk of Wisconsin, 
Otfici or THE GovBRNOR, 

Madiaort, June 8, 1979. 
Hon. Hbnrv Bbllmon, 
Ruatell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, B.C. 

Dear Senator Bellhon: You have asked the various States to review and com- 
ment on the proposed Food and Nurtition Program Optional Ckinsolidation and 
Reorganization Act bill. I am pleased that you asked for our analysis and 1 hope our 
suggestions will be of use to you. 

We find that the bill has several meritorious features, Chief among these is giving 
the States the option of accepting the consolidation plan or continuing with the 
existing categorical plans. This flexibility is desirable to accommodate the Bpecitic 
requirements of the various States, The development of a state plan and the provi- 
sions for an annual evaluation on the program for States opting to participate are 
reasonable and necessary provisions. The abUity to consolidate the fourteen food 
and nutrition plans also has the potential of encouraging States to operate their 
food and nutrition programs in a more effective manner. The primary advantages 
we see is that the bill allows flexibility in using the federal firnds for theae pro- 
grams as well as providing additional federal funding to the States which partici- 

However we do see disadvantages in this approach. The majority of the food and 
nutrition programs are now assigned to two m^r State agencies in Wisconsin. 
These are the Department of Public Instruction and the Department of Health and 
Social Services. The University of Wisconsin administers ttie Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Program, The assigned food and nutrition programs parallels these agen- 
cies' mission and goals. For example, the School Food Service Pn^ams, which are 
administered by the Department of Public Instruction, are designed for the school 
age child. These programs are not compatible with the Department's goals but ai« 
supportive of them. Similarly, such activities in the Department of Health and 
Social Services as the Women, Infants and Children program strongly emphasizes 
prenatal and early childhood health care and is administered as an integral service 
along with other programs designed to prevent illness and to promote child health. 
The mechanisms and expertise for administration of the categorical programs pres- 
ently exist within these two agencies and are supportive of related services. 

Creating a new agency or placing all of these programs into one department could 
result in coordination problems with other services and would necessitate the desig- 
nated agency to establish additional service delivery mechanism. Moreover, a single 
central agency would have to align its programs with the goals and objectives of Uie 
other state programs. This alignment might be more easily and effectively accom- 
plished by having each State agency administer the various programs having an 
intent and purpose similar to its own basic objectives. We are concerned that the 
establishment of new structures and mechanisms for coordinators will increase the 
overall coets of administering these programs. 

Finally we suggest that other alternatives be explored to achieve the objectives ot 
program flexibility. More attention might be given to reducing the administrative 
red tape in existing categorical programs and permitting the States an opportunity 
to simplify present procedures in the programs they already administer. The feasi- 
bility of consolidating programs within each agency should be considered as a 
possible way of achieving flexibility. 

Thank you again for asking us to comment on the hill. 
Sincerely, 

Lee SuniHAN Dkettdb, 
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StATK of HAKrtAND, 

EzBcunvK Dkpakthknt, 
AnnapolU, Md.. April SO. 1979. 
Hon. HsNKY Bbllmon, 
U.S. Senate. 
Wtishington. D.C 

Drar Senator Belluon: Thank yoM for advising me of the introduction of S. 606 
which would allow the States to consoUdate and reorgaiiize certain food progranu 
adminiBtered by the United Statee Department of A^culture for needy persons. 

I support the concept of this legislation in that it provides the States with the 
Dpportuiiity to determine on their own whether or not to participate in this pro- 

If the l^islation is passed, Maryland would then evaluate the situation in our 
State relating to these programs and determine whether to take advantage of the 
provisions of the act. 

Thank you for your interest in aasisting the States to participate more fully in the 
implementation of this program. 
Sincerely, 

Harky Hughes, Governor. 

Ofticb of the Govebnor, 

9rATS Capitol, 
Boue, May 2, 1979. 
Hon. Henbt BiLUtON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dkar Senator Bcllhon: Thank you for giving nite the opportunity to review the 
Food and Nubition Program Optional Consolidation and R^nvanization Act. 

I can certainly support this l^ialation as proposed in S. 605, I particularly 
appreciate the recognition of a State's capabilities to tailor federal programs to local 
needs and the opportunity for its citizens to determine whom these programs will 
"1. I suggest consideration be given to an amendment to the bill whach would 
_ .re States opting for consolidation to deiine terms consistently with the termi- 
_ology used in that State's AFDC program. This would lead to better coordination 
with the AFDC program and should result in more efficient administration. 

Consolidation of the administration of the various nutrition programs should 

result in administrative cost savings, which is a primary goal of State government 

and the taxpayers. It should also result in better service to tai^ populations. 

I will be happy to advise Idaho's Congressional del^ation of my sumxirt of this 

l^islation. 

Sincerely, 

John V. Evans, Governor. 

State of Haw ah, 
ExEcimvB Chahbrrs, 
Honolulu. May 17. 1979 
Hon. Henry Bbllmon, 
Hon. PxTE DoMKNia, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Srnatobs Bbllmon and Dohenici^ Thank you for your letter of April 9, 
1979, with the excerpt from the Congreaaional Record of March 8, 19T9, providing 
details on S. 606. As a general rule, we are supportive of federal legislation that 
would provide States with greater flexibility in administering federally funded 
programs. We endorse the concept of a consolidated, local level administration of 
the 14 USDA food programs. S. 605 requires imaginative planning and could result 
in a simple delivery of food benefits to the targeted groups. 

We concur with the 10 percent incentive in federal funds for participating in this 
plan, and we recommend that the bill provide for voluntary participation, since not 
all states will be able to reorganize in the light of the state governmental structure. 
Furthermore, we recommend that the Tii percent limitation on administrative cost 
be lifted since costs vary from state to state. It may be necessary to exceed the TA 
percent administrative cost in order to meet federal requirements. 

There are several other cont^ms which we would like to address: 

First, the required State Plan places emphasis on assistance to the "neediest 
persons" and would presumably be assessed from that viewpoint. In contrast, the 
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National School Lunch ProKram whs eetahluhed to safeguard the health and weD- 
beiog of ail of the nation's children. S. 605 appears to shift such emphaaia. 

Secondly, Section 5(c) of S. 605 permits aqjustments based on me index of food 
prices. Expansion of a prc^(ram element would be limited and would require a state 
to fund 50 percent of any eitpansion. Currently, there is not a compar^le demand 
upon the states. 

We hope that you will consider these auggeetions during your deliberations ao S. 
605. We believe that the consolidated State administration of USDA prognuna 
would help to meet the food and nutrition needs of the people of Hawau and 
maximize the efTectiveneas of the dollaiB expended. 

With warm personal regards. I remain. 
Yours very truly, 

Georqi R. AaiyosHL 

Stats of Oklahoma, 
omci of thb governok, 
Oklahoma aty, Okla., May 15. 1979. 
Hon. Henry Bellmon, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hknrv: Your letter of April 9, 1979, with a copy of the Food and Nutritkm 
Program Optional Consolidation Act, Senate Bill 605, was received with intereaL It 
is heartening to see an effort on behalf of Congress to maximize the effectiveness of 
the tax dollars expended. 

However, after consultation with various agencies and organizations in the State, 
we have some reservations as to whether the creation of another fedend agency 
with the purpose of managing all the various nutrition programs would be effective, 
either programmatically or ccet effective. The programs involved are now in differ- 
ent state sKenciee, created for different purposes and with different goals and 
guidelines. It is conceivable that some pulling together of programs would be benefi- 
cial, but attempting to consolidate within the narrow time-table spoken to in the bill 
seems unwieldy and could not help but confuse the program on the state and local 
level. Such a comprehensive pr(^(ram should be prefaced by a new nutritiimal 
surveillance to determine the status of all target populations and areas involved. 
Past surveys would be of little value in evaluating Dockets of grMUeet need in 
specific states. It is the opinion of our resource people that a minimum of five yean 
of planning should be contemplated before such a consolidadon could take place. 

There is another problem concerning methods and techniques of evaluattiui of 
pn^rams. To date, there is no acceptable evaluation of tbe majority of the food and 
nutrition prcf^rams. 

We appreciate the approach which will give the individual states the option to 
tailor-make food and nutrition programs, but fear that the long-term effect would be 
one of requiring the consoUdation of state programs, with the resulting necessity of 
creating another state agency at a time when we are attempting to limit the size of 
state government. 

If consolidation is the goal and the primary purpose is to improve the nutritional 
status of the citizens, then such a program placed under the overall supervision of a 
health care agency would perhaps be more effective. 

Again, we appreciate the opportunity to comment on this piece of legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Gborob Nioh. 

State of Alabama, 
GovBRNom's Ofrcb, 
Montgomery, May SI, 1979. 
Hon. Hbnrv Bellmon, 
Hon. Pbtb V. DoHENia, 
U.S. Senate. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senators: Your letter relative to the Food and Nutrition Program Optional 

Consolidation and Reorganization Act, S. 605, has been received. We appredata your 

sending us a copy of the bill and the accompanying floor statements pertaining to 

this legislation. 

This proposed bill seems to provide to the states an opportunity to rMirganiae fbod 

._j — ._;. _~, — „.».!_i . .1 jggnt jj,^ federally determined, ar '*— * 

a fit individual state and local i 
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These needs, of course, vary considerablj from state to state. I favor such a decen- 
traliied approach to the Federal food and nutrition programa. The premise that all 
programs must be designed In Washington and applied to every state, whether or 
not they adquately fit that state's needs, is very djilicult to live with. If the states 
wer« granted the option of consolidating a number of Federal categorical food and 
nutrition programs, the States would be free to design packages with would meet 
the needs of their particular populations and program duplication would be elimi- 
nated. Another d«irable feature of the proposed bill is the increased Federal 
funding to statee of up to 10 percent for food and nutrition and up to 20 percent if 
funds are matched. The greater flexibility in use of Federal funds would be most 
beneficial to states in allowing them to develop programs to fulfill the needs of their 
citizens. 

Sincerely, 

Fob James. 

Ofrck op thb Governor, 

State Capttol, - 
Sofem, Or^., April $7, 1979. 
Hon. Henry Bbllmon, 
Hon. Pete V. Dohenici, 
Rutatll Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D.C 

Drar Senators Bbllmon and Doubnici: The Food and Nutrition Program Op- 
tknial Consolidation and Reorganization Act (S. 605) you are proposing is wrectly m 
line with Orion's position that states should be allowed to develop consolidated and 
innovative approaches to federal/ state partnership programs. 

Key components of the bill which I strongly endorse are as follows: 

Provides States flexibility in program administraliort. — States are allowed the 
iq>tion to consolidate. If consolidation is chosen, the state determines the moat 
aMnxipriate single administrative unit for the prc^n-am. 

Eliminates possible financial disadvantages to consolidation. Planning moneys are 
available; a poaaible allowance of an additional 10 percent increase above current 
program levels may be obtained if matched by state and local funds; and semi- 
annual a4justments and funding based on inflation are provided. 

Reeogniies individual Slates needs. — Service priorities are based on a needs as- 
BSflsment of the citizens within a state and not confined to the categorical con- 
straints of current "separate" food and nutrition programs. 

Two suggestions for further improvement of the bUl include: 

<1) A provision that allows further consolidation of HEW and CSA Food and 
Nutrition Programs at the time of the fifth fiscal year evaluation; and 

(2) A provision for consideration of population changes in readjustment of annual 
program funding. 

llie bill is a challenge to states to develop more efficient programs and provide 
improved and coordinated services to thoee in need in order to address and aid in 
the current rapid growth of our nation's social service programs. You have my 
support. 

Sincerely, 

Victor ATtVBH, Governor. 

Wyohino Executive Department 

Cheyenne, May 16, 1979. 
Hon. Henrv Bellhon, 
Ruaaell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Senator Belluon: I regret the delay in replying to your letter of April 9 
with regard to the introduction of S. 605 by you and Senator Domenid. The reason 
for my delay in replying to your letter is that I have asked my people who are 
involved in the programs that would be affected by this bill to review the proposed 
legislation and provide me with sufficient information to respond to your letter. 

Hie general consensus of those persons who responded is that thera are some very 
good aspects to the bill, such as a greater number of options that would be available 
to a State. However, there appear to be a number of unknowns that are difficult to 
assess. I might add that our present food stamp program, at least in Wyoming, is 
<qierating quite well, and I would be reluctant to endorse a major change until more 
infoimation is available. 
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One of the problemB that I see in the bill is that each of the programs proposed to 
be consolidated are so drastically difTerent in their operational and accountabili^ 
requirements that they are not easily "marriageable." 

I realize that this does not give you much information either way as to the 
desirability of the act, but I would hope you might understand our position to some 
degree in Wyoming. 
With best wishes and kindest regards, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 

EdHebschlbr. 

State Of Washinoton, 
OmcE OE THE Governor, 
Olympia, Wash.. May 3, 1979. 
Hon. Henry Bellhon, 
Hon. Ptts V. DoiUNici, 
V.&. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senators Bellmon and Domenici: Thank you for your letter of April 9, 
1979, regarding U.S. Senate Bill 605. 1 support the basic proposition of the optional 
consolidation and reorganizational proposal. The concept of allowing the state to 
decide its own priorities in food assistance programs is commendable, and could 
prove to be more cost effective and efficient than the present system of many 
discrete federal programs. 

I have, however, reservations in several areas. The establishment of two separate 
identifiable administrative units in the United States Department of Agriculture to 
administer both the optional and regular programs could be costly and cumbersome. 
In addition, limiting administration to TA percent severely restricts the state's 
ability to satisfy the cost requirements for administrating federal food assistance 
programs. This restriction also does not take into account the escalation in adminis- 
trative costs which may occur in the future under the proposed consolidation and 
reorganization of alt federally sponsored food programs to be administered by the 
State. 

I will communicate these comments on U.S. Senate Bill 605 to the Washington 
State Congressional del^ation. 
Sincerely, 

Dixy Lrk Rat, Gooentor. 

State of Michigan, 
Office of the Govbrnob, 

Longing, May 11, 1979. 
Hon. Henry Bellmon, 
U.S. Senate, 
WoMhin^n. D.C 

Dear Senator Bellmon: Thank you for your letter of April 9, I9T9 regarding S. 
605, Food and Nutrition Program Optional Consolidation and ReorganizatioD Act of 
1979. 

Michigan has been concerned about federal food and nutrition pn^rams for many 
years. Since 1974, we have made formal efforts toward interagency planning and 
cooperation in order to maximize federal funds to serve our citizens. We, therefore, 
support the concept of an optional t^insolidation and reorganization of fedend food 
programs and their related food and nutrition information and education compo- 

Some concern exists related to legislative intent that the«e pn^rams are for the 
neediest populations of the state: 

(1) Food and nutrition information is needed by all citizens and not only those 
living on limited incomes or among isolated and vulnerable populations. In addition, 
meal programs are of considerable value to all; for example, all children can 
participate in the school meals program with greater reimbursement for "needy" 
children. 

(2) Comprehensive asseaaments of food and nutritional requirements of tho nee- 
diest people are based on projections from national surveys. States are not in a 
position to conduct food, nutrition and health surveys of the magnitude of the 
Health and Nutrition Examination Survey and the Household Information surv^. 
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If such data is desired by Congress, we suggest an expanded HANES/ Household 
Surrey, weighed for vulnerable groups, with greater emphasis placed on data analy- 
sis and more rapid tum-around time. It ia not cost effective for individual states to 
conduct such expensive assessments. 

(3) Receipt of total funds for categorical programs of the previous year must 
include a cash-out for commodities or the continuance of these commodities; for 
example, the cash value of commodities for Michigan in the Child Nutrition Act is 
estimateHl at $20 million this fiscal year. With the rising cost for goods and services, 
it would be necessary to have annual increased appropriations based on economic 
factors. 

(4) Several of the categorical programs currently have open-ended funding. It 
would be to the citizens' disadvantage to curtail program expansion to needy popu- 

(5) The TA percent administrative expense limit requires careful review and 
assessment. This restriction is not feasible for several categorical programs, such as 
WIC. It is probable that reorganization and consolidation would reduce administra- 
tive costs, but not to this magnitude. 

(6) The issue of direct federal cat^orical grants to local agencies needs to be 
addressed. 

(7) The appropriations noted in section 16 should be re-evaluated. 

(8) Recent law changes one reference under section 9(6KB) from title VII of the 
Older American Act of 1978 as amended. 

We will be following the pn^p-ess of S, 605 and appreciate this opportunity to 
comment. 

Warm personal regards. 
Sincerely, 

WitXJAM G. MtLUKBN, 

Governor. 

State op Calfornia, 

Governor's Oiticr, 
Sacramento, August S. 1979. 
Hon. Henry Bellmon, 
U.S. Senate. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Bellmon: In response to your correspondence of mid-April, I 
support the concept of deregulation and consolidation of Federal food programs. I 
am aware that a recent study of food assistance programs by the Government 
AtMM>unting Office pointed to multiple participation by individuals, benefit overlaps 
and gaps, inconsistencies in eligibility criteria, and lack of adequate data on overall 
effectiveness. 

If your bill is adopted in a form which allows state latitude in administering a 
state-formulated food and nutrition policy, then California would strongly consider 
such an option. 

I will comment further after my staff in the departments responsible for the 
various food programs have jointly evaluated S. 605. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund G. Brown, Jr., Governor. 

State of Vermont, 
Office of the Governor. 
Montpelier, June 8, 197$. 
Hoc. Hknrv Bellmon, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington. D.C 

Dear Senator Bellmon: Governor Snelling asked me to thank you very much for 
providing Vermont with the opporiunity to review S. 605, The Food and Nutrition 
Program Optional Consolidation and Reorganization Act. We are sharing the mate- 
rial with the other Governors and certainly applaud the spirit and substance of the 
proposal. 

In Vermont the bill has been analyzed by members of the Cabinet responsible for 
the programs which could be consolidated plus our Commissioner of Agriculture. 
The comments received have been quite favorable and considerable interest was 
expressed in pursuing the option for consolidated in Vermont should the bill pass. 
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pros 

Provides an opportunity for innovation. 

Could establish uniform and consolidation eligibility criteria, applications and 
procedures to cut down the red tape for recipients. 

Would support health planning goals. 

Could maJte food assistance programa more attractive to eligible persons who are 
hesitant to accept welfare. 

May provide the opportunity to use more funds for nutrition education services to 
supplement the food assistance programs. 

O^iportunity to reduce overall program cost through administrative cost reduc- 



Cons 

The greater visibility of foods and nutrition prtwrams that would occur with the 
large size of a consolidated effort might make the programs more vulnerable to 
debilitating budget cuts. 

Under program consolidation there is potential for decreased funding to preventa- 
tive programs (WIC and education) in fovor of income support programs such as 
food stamps. 

The l¥i percent mentioned to cover administrative costs may be inadequate, even 
under consolidation. 

Sincerely yours, 



Congressional Budget Opkce, 

U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C, September 4. 1979. 
Hon. Henrv Beixmon, 
Commitlee on Budget. 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C 

Dear Senator: Ab you requested in your letter of June 28, the Congreniona] 
Budget Office has reviewed S. 605, a bill providing states an opportunity to consoli- 
date certain food and nutrition programs. This letter provides a pre limin ary esti- 
mate of the federal bugetary impact of such a proposal. 
Description ofS. 605 

The "Food and Nutrition Program Optional Consolidation and Reorganization Act 
of 1979" would allow states to consolidate and reoiganize federal food assistanoe 
programs. States that choose to consolidate existing categorical programs would 
receive a federal grant equal to the federal government'a contribution to the cate- 
gorical programs in the preceding fiscal year a4justed for changes in food prices. 

Food assistance prt^rams that could be consolidated include those authorised 
under the National School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, as 
amended; plus the commodity supplemental food pr<^am and expanded food and 
nutrition education program. As you indicated in your June 28 letter, the food 
stamp program would not be included in the consolidation as was originally speci- 
fied in S, 605. (See Table 1 for all programs included in the optional consolidation.) 

States would be eligible to receive an annual consolidation planning grant. Grania 
would be available for a maximum of two consecutive fiscal ye^. The state's 
planning grant could not exceed 2 percent of the total amount of federal fundi 
allocated to the categorical programs in the state for the prior fiscal ^rear. Planning 
monies would be UMd for the purpose of developing a comprehensive stat« plan 
assessing the food and nutritional requirements of the neediest people within the 
state. A state could choose not to consolidate the categorical programs after the 
planning phase. 

Once a state elects to consolidate the categorical programs, the basic consolidation 
grant may be supplemented with federal matching monies up to a maximum of 10 



matching monies are not specified. 
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No mora than 7.5 percoit of the total grant funds availaUe to a atate may be used 
f<H- state administnttra ot the ccna^idated grant A separate identifiable federal 
administrative unit would be estaUisbed to administer the funding program. 

Funds made availaUe to the conaolidatjon program would be subject to the 
availabili^ of appropri^icHiB. Should appropriated funds be le^ than that deter- 
mined by the grant formula, the iDcmies the states would receive would be ratably 
mduced. 
Estimated Fedaul budget amb trf^S. 60S 

The federal costs rf S. 605 will be a functicm of the number of states that choose 
the optional consolidation as well as the distribution of funds received under the 
i-gigKng categorical programs within the states selecting consolidation. Federal coeta 
will be afEected in the initial years of the proposal due to increased expenditures for 
planning grants. More states mi^t select planning monies than actually choose to 
consolidate. 

Further, because the prc^ioeal indexes a state's base categorical expenditures for 
determining future grants, change in the current programs' perticipation could 
dtiier reduce or increase federal costs dramatically. Under S. 605 nearly 50 percent 
(tf the funds (used to establish the base consolidation grant in a state) are those 
funds provided through the national school lunch program. Declining achool enroll- 
ment, and therefore, decreasing school lunch participation — coupled with the in- 
dexed base in S. 605 — would mean increased federal costs over what would have 
occurred under the existing programs. 

Hie number of states that would choose to consolidate their existing fbod pro- 
grams is difficult to determine. Based on responses to questions (rf (wnsolidation, 
your staff has identified seven states that would select consoUdation. These seven 
statee accounted fw approximately 15.5 percent of the total federal funds expended 
under the categorical programs in fiscal year 1978 (see Table 1). 

Assuming these states would be the only states choosing constdidation, federal 
costs would increase in fiscal years 1980 and 1981 by approximately (14 milli<»i and 
$15 million respectively due to the provision providing planning grant monies. If all 
states petitioned for planning grant monies, federal costs would increase by $81 
million in fiscal year 1980, and by $90 million in fiscal year 1981 (see Table 2). No 
consolidation program payments would be made during these first two years be- 
caose of the requirement that the states develop compreheneive state plans. 

In fiscal year 1982, the seven states would receive a consolidated pn^ram pay- 
ment of $841 million, including 10 percent federal matching monies.' States, would 
not find it difficult to generate non-federal matching monies to qualify for the 
additicmal 10 percent monies. In fiscal year 1977 states provided approximately 21.6 
percent of the costs of the national school lunch pn^ram; including children's 
p^ments, non-federal sources to operate the national school lunch program were 
50.4 percent 

The conaolidated program payment would be approximately $26 million greater 
than what these seven states would have received under the current categorical 
programs. The additional federal cost of S. 606 would decline to about $6 million by 
fiscal year 1984 (see Table 2). 

We must emphasize that the cost estimate of S. 605 is highly dependent on the 
number of states that choose to consolidate. Should additional information become 
available suggesting more states would choose to consolidate than assumed in this 
letter we will provide you with a revised estimate. 

For example, if it were assumed that every state selected consolidated payments 
banning with fiscal year 1982, net federal coots would increase by approximately 
$167 million in that year. 3.2 percent of the total current policy expenditures. The 
additional federal costs would decline to about $37.3 million by fiscal year 1984, less 
than 1 percent of the current policy expenditures for that year (see Table 2). 1 hope 
this information is of assistance to you. 

With best wishes. 
Sincerely, 

ROBBRT D. RbISCHAUBB 

(For Alice M. Rivlin, Director). 

'The eoDMilidattti payment waa calculated as the fiscal year 19S1 eipendituree for the 
categorical praKrama. indexed by the change in the CPI for food between May 1981 and August 
1981. The omaoUdated pajrmrat would be indexed «Dnually thereafter based on the change in 
th« price of rbod. 
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Statement oc Hon. Pstb V. Domenici, a U.S. Sbnatos From Nbw Mkxicxi 

Mr. Chairman, the concern of the American people to alleviate hunger in the 
world is clearly and strongly stated in the overwhelming response to famine in 
Cambodia. Americans are volunteering their services and giving to international 
relief oi^anizations to save what remains of this war-torn country in Southeast 
Asia. As a Nation, we take nutrition seriously, both for ourselves and for the world 
conununitv. 

While tne support for aid ta Cambodia has been overwhelming, the detracton 
point to isolatM but real cases of hunger in this country. While this "charity begins 
at home" attitude was the main argument of those few who opposed aid to Cambo- 
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dia, we are right to use all resources at our command to feed our international 
neighbors in need. And, Mr. Chairman, we are right to see to it that our own people 
have every advantage in eliminating hunger from this great country. 

Our commitment in resources and commodities is quite substanUal and has been 
ably speciiied by Senator Bellmon. Our task teday is to go beyond the existing 14 
piwrams that provide nutrition and food for infants, children in child care centers 
and in school, expectant mothers, the elderly, institutionalized persona, and peisons 
residing in isolated areas. Today, we can add the flexibility to mix the multiform 
p rog r ams according to local need rather than national directive. That is, Congress 
nas generously acknowledged food and nutrition as a national priority demanding 
national resources. These resources now take the form of 14 difTerent cat^orical 



But when I think of small communitiss in New Mexico and around the Nation. I 
have trouble wonderii^ how 14 programs can be effectively run to meet the needs 
in places like Mora, Hatch, and Truches, New Mexico. Governor King has informed 
me that New Mexico would definitely benefit from the opportunity to consolidate 
food and nutrition prc^rams. In his words. "A consolidation of these programs could 
produce a savings to taxpayers and produce a comparable level of service to the 
recipients of these * * ■ programs," 

Id simplest terms, Mr. Chairman, S. 606 will provide the 50 governors with the 
opportumty to determine the distribution of Federal food and nutrition resources 
according to the particular needs of each State. No State will be obligated to 
participate and the Department of Agriculture will have the review responsibility to 
assure the nation that no group in need will be ignored. While some states, like 
Texas, have informed me that they have no immediate interest in such a consolida- 
tion, the experience gained by the States who attempt this new avenue may be 
convincing. 

If there is a better way, Mr. Chairman, then S. 605 will allow and encourage 
umovatitm. We hear complaints now. for example, that nutrition education is ^e 
"stepchild" and more funds would be better spent here than in commodities. It is 
not hard to imagine that the many eligibility and certification forms now required 
could be simplified. Finally, some people in need do not participate because they feel 
Qiat a "welfare" stigma is attached to receiving food. These areas of nutrition, 
administration, and participation would become flexible according to documented 
State needs. This is Uie strength of S. 605. New combinations of food and nutrition 
programs can be tai^eted to new groups identified by nutritional need rather than 
Coi^ressional mandate. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I heartily endorae the excellent work of Senator Bell- 
mon and his staff. Thev are attempting to bring in a new era of innovation and 
flexibility in this moet basic arena of human nutritional needs. As Americans, we 
deserve the benefits of the production and scientific findings of our own people. S. 
605 will improve the chances for our roost needy to receive the benefits of our 
agricultural plenty and our scientific knowledge. 



Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Robert Fersh, Confidential 
Assistant to the Administrator of the Food and Nutrition Service of USDA. Accom- 
panying me today are Jennifer Nelson, Acting Deputy Administrator for Special 
Nutrition Programs and Dr. Jane Voichick. Acting Assistant Deputy Director of 
Food and Nutrition, Science and Education Agency for Extension. I appreciate the 
wpoitunity to present to you the Administration's views on S, 605, the "Food and 
Nutrition Program Optional Consolidation and Reorganization Act of 1979." This 
bill would permit States to consolidate and reorganize all programs currently ad- 
ministered Dy the Food and Nutrition Service with the sole exception of the Food 
Distribution Program on Indian reservations, llie programs covered include the 
Food Stamp Program, the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants 
and Children (WO, the Commodity Supplemental Food Program, the Child Care 
Program, the Summer Food Service Pribram, the Special Milk Program, the School 
Lunch Program, the School Breakfast Prc^ram. and the Nutrition Education and 
Training Program. The Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) 
administered by USDA's Science and Education Administration would also be in- 
cluded in the consolidation. 

Undsr this bill a Stete may elect to accept an amount of money equivalent to 
what is now spent in its Stete on these prc^ams and apply that money to nutrition 
programs of its own design. A single State^designated agency would administer all 
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pragramB chosen by the State. The Department would continue to OMrate it* 
current programs in States which did not elect conaolidation. In these States whifh 
did elect consolidation, USDA would be responsible for approving the State'* Dhm^ 
operation, providing funding, and participating in program evaluations 'Hie Deoai^ 
ment would not administer any programs in a State which elects to particioatein 
the consolidation. A State may not therefore admmister some of ita own orommi 
and also have the Department administer WIC or gome other program P™*™"™ 
I would like to share with you some of the reasons we do not favor S 605 bv 
explaining what I believe are a number of serious deficiencies in this bill 



L EXISTING PROGRAMS 

One of the most serious of these is the disruption of existing pn«rams which have 
been proven to be successful m favor of other programs whose effectiveness and 
acceptability are unknown, A state could elect to replace a sucecsaful curra^ 
program with another program wiiich although lees effective, is supDorted bv 
stronger special interest groups. *^ "* 

As this Committee well knows, both the WIC and Food Stamp prwrama have 
been credited in the most recent Field Foundation Study and otiier studies with 
being quite effective. The dramatic improvemento in the health and nutrition of the 

Oile surveyed by the Field Foundation was the result of oar current system of 
programs and especially the food stamp program. 

A separate study conducted at the Harvard School of Public Health found that 
the prenatal component of the WIC Program saves S3 in hospital coats for everv II 
spent on program benefits. With evidence already existing to attest to the effecUve- 
ness of current programs, it seems unwise to risk that success which has been so 
difficult to achieve in some other programs. 

As you know so well, the programs which would be replaced by this bill have been 
carefully and in some cases painstakingly designed and fine tuned over the years by 
the Committee to meet the needs of those who are in need of our assistance llieie 
is no evidence that the needs of the various States are so diverse as to require 
separate strat^es in each State. In fact, experience indicate that hunger an) 
malnutrition are national problems which are best dealt with through a lutionwide 
approach based on a national commitment. 

We especially fear that political special interests would dominate the selection of 
programs administered in manj^ States, This may result in benefits being less weU 
targeted than under the categorical programs. Benefits currently available for meet- 
ing the needs of the poor might be shifted to support the middle class which is 1cm 

in nutritional need. Pn^rams whose constituency is smaller or weaker such as day 

care centers might lose to those institutions with more power such as schools 
Likewise in States where the education establishment is far more powerful than the 
health department, funds could move from WIC to child nutrition— indeed, from Ion 
income pr^nant women and infants at high risk to mi^e class h^h achool 
students. 

We have come a long way in the ten yean since the White House Conference on 
Food, Health, and Nutrition focused national attention on the problems of malnutri- 
tion. Hunger and the diseases related to it have been diminished substantially I9 
the institution and expansion of programs such as Food Stamps and WIC as well as 
programs such as the School Lunch Program which began in 1946 and providM 
nourishing lunches to about 25 million school children each school day. 

While I emphasize the successes of theee programs as they are currently designed 
and operated, 1 do not want to give the impression that we are resisting change for 
its own sake. We are not. We continue to wor^ on our own and with the Congress to 
improve these existing programs. Through demonstration projects, research prcgecte, 
and other tests, we will continue to work to improve what we have. At the Kune 
time, we feel compelled to oppose sweeping changes in Uie basic structure (rf all 
domestic food assistance and nutrition education programs which are based more mi 
a philosophical bias than on empirical data. 



I would now like to address more specific concerns with individual provisioQs cf 
this bill. Section 7 mandates that administrative and program design at ttte State 
level is to be through a single State agency. This is contrary to current mactioe, in 
which food programs operate through many different State agencies. This multi- 
agency approach makes the food programs an integral part of the otber hssir 
services available to the populations to which services are targeted. Hw WIC 
Program, operating through State Health Deportments, is an int^ral part of tbe 
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Statea' overall health activitrae. The Food Stam^ Program, operating through State 
weliare agencies, TpmHTniwirf the efficiency by biulding on an existing administrative 
Mtwork U>at operates through welfare offices and already serves much of the same 
population. The School Lunch and Bieakfoat Program and the Nutrition Education 
and IVaining Program operating under State education agencies, are an int^al 
part of the local education program. In the case of the EFNEP Program, consolida- 
te oould result in the loss of program inputs from the land-grant universities 
whose academic sta%, funded from many sources, provide expertise essential to 
conducting a hi^ quality program. Certainly we encourage coordination among 
nutrition programs but we beUeve consolidation would be detrimental to beneftt 
acceptability and delivery at the local level. 

LACK OF RBSPONSIVBKESS TO CtntBKNT NEEDS 

Another area of the bill irtiic^ causes us twncem is the funding formula which I 
believe will cause States to be unresponsive to the changing needs of the people 
thinr wish to serve. By alloting States an amount equal to the prior y^'a expenses 
{Bi()UBted ty the cost of food) no accommodation is allowed fc^ rises in unemploy- 
ment, decreases in school enrollment or other economic and demcwraphic ctianges. 
As a result a State could receive more than it needs to run school foeiUng programs 
or less tban it needs to serve the nutritional needs of a food stamp popiuation 
'o unemployment. A one percent increase in unemployment current- 
■ ■ ' "-.0.000 needy 



the food stamp caseload to increase by as many as 750.000 needy people, 
situaticnis like this a State may be forced to channel funds into immediate direct 
'itance only to the detriment of nutritional programs whose- benefits are vital to 
long term solution to malnutrition. Or, it may be necessary to cut benefits if no 
itional State funds are available. In addition, the formula (even with annual 
sup^ementaty grants up to 10 percent of the total) may fail to provide adequately 
fyr geo^:s|diicalIy expanding programs such as WIC and School Bieak&st. 
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Section 4 provides for States to opt back and forth between the consolidated and 
current programs with little or no advance notice. This could result in serious 
propram inadequadee due to insufficient prc^ram planning and resource allocation. 
Itetunung to the current pn^ams after they have been dismantled in a State can 
not be succeasfiilly implemented without considerable lead time for States, local 
agencies, and the Federal government. 

Administration of the programs would become unduly complicated by this provi- 
sion. The frequent opportunities to opt in or out of a program would cause difficulty 
in enforcement of regulations, constant revision in State plana of work and in- 
creased costs to the taxpayer. Under this condition, it would also be extremely 
difiBcult to perform the long range assessments which are required in serious 
evaluation of nutrition pn^rams. 



Tbe term "administrative costs" is not defined in S.606. Administrative costs 
under this bill are not to exceed 7Vi percent of the total State grant. This could 
cause serious problems. Currently 20 percent of WIC funds m^ be used for adminis- 
tration. The T'A percent limitation may seriously impair WIC operations. In the 
school food program, more than 40 percent of total fiinda go to things other than 
food including labor costs. Would labor of cafeteria workers tie considered adminis- 
trative costs or would it perhaps be treated aa an operating cost and thereby be 
excluded from the TA percent administrative fund limit? Would what are now 
considered administrative costs of summer and child care sponsors still be classified 
as administrative coats? Would the administrative, as opposed to operation, coeta of 
local school districts be considered administrative costs? There is need for a clear 
understanding of what costs are intended to be included as administrative costs. 

The decision on how to define this term will be crucial to whether the IVi percent 
is too much or too little. It will also determine how extensive State and local 
recordkeepiiiK will need to be. States now get a total of between 1% percent and 2 
percent of all child nutrition funds in the State for State level administrative 
expenses. The TA percent is highly excessive for Child Nutrition Programs when 

impared to current rate and tiie requirements placed on States for use of those 
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programB which have less administrative coaU, but also leas demonstrated cost 
ef^tivenen. 

It is unclear how "administrative costs" would be defined in prf^^rams such as 
EFNBP and NET which are exclusively education programs. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that hunger and malnutrition are national 
problems which have proven to benefit by a national comprehensive approach to 
program design and resource allocation. We do not think that the proposed ap 
»-«.»>. i- » ^..t^.n »,ui«k »o„Uo 1.. .u»..io y^tj, t[)g BBme needs receiving different 



a Family Services, 

Mr. Chairman, I am Keith Putman. Administrator of the Adult and Familj 
Services Division in the State of Oregon. My Division is part of an umbrella agency 
which administers several nutrition prc^ams, including the Food Stamp Program. 

I am here today. Mr. Chairman, not to represent just the special Interests of my 
Division or of the Department of Human R^urcee, but rather to speak for Gover- 
nor Atiyeh on behalf of the State of Oregon. We want to convey to this committee 
Oregon B appreciation to participate in the national legislative process. 

Oregon has also participated directlv with the National Governors' Association in 
fbrmiuating their position on Senate bill 605. While Oregon agrees with the entire 
position of the National Governors' Association, there are some of those poeitiong 
which we would particularly like to emphasize. 

Oregon will alwavB support any Congressional bill which contains two of the 
m^jor features of Senate bill 605. First, the concept of consolidation of bencjlc 
pn^rams; and secondly, the idea that states be given flexibility on that consolida- 
tion; including the flexibility to organize as best suits the particular needs and 
circumstances of that state. We believe those two concepts are used far too infre- 
quenUy and wish to commend the authors of this bill for their insight on how to 
better improve the state/federal partnership. 

liie advantages given to the states by S, 605 include better identificatiDn of 
clientele, an ability to better prioritize the State's needs, a great rationale for 
eligibility standards, etc. These programmatic benefits can occur in any state where 
consolidation is workable and removes from the State any reason to argue that 
inflexible Federal laws interfere with doing a better job. This is not to say that all 
states will (or can) reorganize or otherwise change their nutrition programs. Indeed, 
many stat^ may choose not to use the provisions of this bill. However, an opportu- 
nity is being created for those who wish to take advantage of it. We believe there 
are other opportunities for consolidation of nutrition programs operated hn the 
Community Service Administration, the U.S. Public Health Service, Title XX and 
Older American Acts Prc^rams. 

We suggest the committee mandate the establishment within the United States 
Department of Agriculture if a single office or person responsible for working wiUi 
the states who wish to operate under this Act. Without such a single focus of 
attention within USDA, states attempting to consolidate programs will have to deal 
with many different officials within the Department of A^culture. Prior experi- 
ence has shown us that, in large organizations such as the Department of Agricul- 
ture, there will be policy conflicts between the various sub-units which the states 
are powerless to resolve. 

We also wish to call the committee's attention to the National Governors' Associ- 
ation's suggestion that financing of the nutrition programs should be periodlddly 
adjusted to take into account changes in the cost of food and changing population in 
the various states. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we cannot emphasize strongly enough that the Food 
Stamp Prt^ram should be excluded from this package. 

Our reasoning is simple. The Food Stamp Pribram is not now — and has not been 
for a number of years— a nutrition program. Because it is not a nutrition program, 
and has become an extremely expensive-to-administer income supplementation pro- 
gram, it should be transferred to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and "folded in" to the AFDC and SSI Programs. I do not want to take up time to 
describe the administrative inefficiencies in the Food Stomp Program and how 
millions of dollars could be saved by merging it into other cash payment programs. 
Instead, please let me concentrate on the stetement that the Food Stamp Prograni 
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but actually result in more nutritioua eating habits. Over the years a number of 
nodificationB of the Food Stamp Program have detracted from its value aa a 
"nutrition program." When the program firat b^an, there were requirements which 
had the net effect of requiring persona to participate continuously if they wanted to 
participate at all. Failure to participate on a more or less steady basis would have 
permitt^ people to Bubetitute the bonus value of food stamps for cash, rather than 
using Uiat bonus value to purchase additional food. For example, a person who had 
been previously paying $40 a month for food could now use Chat S40 to purchase $50 
worth of food stamps. The additional $10 "bonus value" had to be spent on food and 
yielded an increase in food consumption which was beneficial to America's farm 
community and (presumably) improved the nutrition level of the food stamp user. If, 
however, that same client paid $40 for $50 worth of food stamps in one month, and 
did not participate at all in the second month, they could reduce expenditures of 
their own money for food in the second month from $40 for $30 so (Jiat they still 
mded up (»nsuming an average of $40 for food per month, of which $10 was paid by 
Ibe government. This, then, neither helped the fanner by increasing total food 
orasunuition nor did it increase the "nutrition level" for the user. 

"nie finrt modification of that system came when the requirement for purchasing 
on a continuous basis was eliminated. Administering or enforcing that rule was 
horribly expensive and clients generally had good reasons for not making the 
purchases. 

A second modification of the Food Stamp Program was to permit clients to buy 
one. two, or three weeks' worth of food stamps in any given month rather than 
mandating a full month. The net effect of that change was that the client who 
should have been eating $50 worth of food in a month, at a food stamp purchase 
[nice of only $40— but who could only spend $30 for food could now elect to 
participate for two weeks out of the month at a cash outlay of $20 and receive $5 
worth of bonus food stamps rather than $10 worth. But here also, the client could 
effectively reduce their cash outlay for food stamps so that the total food consump- 
tion was no more than the $30 Uiey had been spending initially, but with $5 of 
government money. 

A second major reason the Food Stamp Program is not a nutrition prt^ram is 
tluit there never has been a requirement that food products purchased with food 
stamps be of the "nutritious" variety as opposed to "junk food" from the Food 
Stamp Program. That is extremely difficult to do partly because many foods which 
are not taught of as junk food have little nutritional value. 1 am not a food faddist 
but I have been told that these products include: refmed sugar, roost white flour 
producta, most prepared breakfast cereals, coffee, tea, polished rice, macaroni, etc. 
liie WIC Program is a good example of a nutrition program. While not requiring 
that participants eat any more food than they would have without the WIC Pro- 
gram, it at least specifies food products that are generally regarded as nutritious. 

I do not believe that the Food Stamp Pribram will ever be improved in an^ 
Bi^iificant way as long as it is r^arded as a nutrition program. As soon aa it is 
recognized for what it is — an income supplement program which is extremely ex- 
pensive to administer — significant and fundamental changes can be made. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for this opportunity to participate in the Legislative 



Hr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Subcommittee: I am Carl Sten- 
berK, Assistant Director for Policy Implementation of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on mtergovemmental Relations (ACIRJ, I am accompanied by Michael Mitchell and 
Taru Jones. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to testify on S. 605, 
the "Food and Nutrition Program Optional Consolidation and Reorganization Act of 
1979." 

The ACIR is a permanent bipartisan body established by Congress in 1959 to 
monitor the operation of the American federal system and to recommend improve- 
ments. The 26 Commission members represent the executive and legislative 
branches of federal, state and local government, as well as the public. 

In both 1967 and 1977, the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
called for consolidation of federal grants-in-aid as a reform strate^ to remedy the 
increasing fragmentation of categorical grants. Most recently ACIR has supported 
the "Federal Assistance Reform Act of 1979" (S. 878. H.R. 4504) whose Title II 
provides a formal process for expediting the formulation of consolidation proposals 
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by the President and the consideration of these proposals by Congress. I am pleased 
that this important issue will receive additional attention in this hearing. 

I would like to emphasize that the Advisory Commisaion has no formal position 
on nutrition issues and that I will be addressing myself strictly to the merits of the 
grant consolidation concept as reflected in S. 605. 

BACKGROUND 

Federal aid programs and their dollar amounts have increased at a phenomeiiAl 
rate in the last few decades. The number of categorical grants available to state and 
local governments has tripled since 1963 to 492 prt^rams. Funding has increased 
tenfold since then to the current 383 billion level. 

Many of these programs in the tripartite federal aid system of general revenue 
sharing, block grants, and categoricals address national needs and priorities and 
support state and local service delivery efforts. However, the proliferation of cate- 
gorical grants — particularly of small and excessively specific ones — has caused un- 
necessary pn^am fragmentation and duplication in Uie current aid system. This 
strains the already overtaxed Congressional capacity for effective program over- 
sight. The numerous conditions attached to these grants have resulted in costly and 
time consuming administrative procedures and have at times severely constrained 
state and local discretion in rosource allocation decisions. These developments 
viewed in light of the unabated trend toward a larger federal government rale in 
domestic affairs raise isauee of interest to all who are concerned about the health 
and stability of our governmental ssiBtem, 

The fundamental issue here is one of intergovernmental balance. As the federal 
government with increased frequency uses highly conditioned categorical grants in 
policy areas traditionally the domain of state and local governments, tihis basic 
precept of intergovernmental balance is Jeopardized. This results in some sub- 
national governmental units becoming mere ministerial arms of the federal check 
writer and distorts all traditional concepts of federated partnership. 

One aspect of this development, that of fragmentation resulting from program 
specificity, was raised recently before the Senate Subcommittee on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations in testimony offered by Lynn Cutler. Supervisor of Black Hawk 
County, Iowa, and Vice Chair of ACIR. Ms. Cutler cited an example where five yeai 
old n^y children are excluded from federally funded nutrition programB because 
the Women, Infants, and Children (WIO program only provides for children up to 
the age of five and school lunch programs only serve children six or older. 

Administrative aggravations associated wiUi cat^orical grants result from coni' 
plex planning, application, reporting, and funding requirements. The paperwork for 
recipients is staggering, and program monitoring carried out by grantor agencies is 
often either inadequate or intrusive. 

To underscore these points, I would note another Iowa example where adminiabra- 
tive inflexibility caused a summer feeding program to be cancelled because the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) and Community Services Administration (CSAJ 
guildelines were incompatible. Maryland Officials in charge of the WIC program 
recently cited red tape as the reason why over $2 million earmarked for the 
prc^tram in the state was returned unused to the federal government. A General 
Accounting Office study of three food and nutrition pnwrams in Region X does 
indeed show that administrators of these programs fee! dueatisfied with both tbe 
fragmentation and duplication of services, unnecessary administrative burdens, and 
lack of program flexibility. 

State and local government ofdcials and program managers complain about tite 
cost of obtaining federal assistance. The state of Wyoming turned down a juvMiile 
justice grant because it would have cost $500,000 in paperwork to obtain $200,000. 
In the Georgia Department of Education no grant under $5,000 is considered worth 
applying for. 

Categoricals, block grants and revenue sharing are all integral ports m we 
federal aid system. While the Commission supports this tripartite afq>roach, it has 
repeatedly cautioned against overuse of categorical grants. Even a bnef summary of 
the pros and cons of categorical grants indicates the need for some reform. Categon- 
cala are useful in that — 

They stimulate state and local governments to meet specific national goals sudi 
as anti-discrimination, environmental protection, or the promotion of arts and cul- 

They act as catalysts in numerous program areas that warrant exploration such 
as national research and demonstration in health or natural reaourtxe; 
They support the provision of on-going service^ and 
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lliey enaure that federal moniea are wed for Congreas' intended purposes, thanks 
to the various strings and conditieinii attached to the funding. 

On the other hand: 

Federal time and efforts have too often been expended on deciaions best left to 
atate and local govemmraits. liis is illustrated by Congressional legislation pro- 
posed in rscent years creatinK catcnoricsls concerned with the spaying of cats and 
dogs, control of rats, or the filling of potholes. Ideally the federal government should 
invDlve itself with detennining broad national goals while leaving the particulBts of 
pogram implementation to state and local ofRciala who are in a better pontion to 
aSMSS their needs, set priorities, and implement proeraniB. 

Categoricals are often targeted to pacify certam interest groups rather than 
address pressing domestic needs, l^e current categorical grant system is largely 
■ m ^wrted by the interest group— federal agency — Congreadonal "iron triangle" con- 
>_. --•-Q ^Jiich is inter«ted in fostering specific grants to particular constituen- 
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Electsd chief executive and legislative oflicials and administrative geneialists are 
raaUe to affect program decisions in the foce of interest group and program 
naalist dmnination of decisionmaking — even though these officials are responsible 
m inter-fVtnctional coordination, and uttimately, for program results. 

In the trifMitite federal aid s^tem, general revenue sharing and block grants are 
da^gned to provide recipients with a good deal of program discretion and control. 
Ideally, catc^oricals are best employed when directed at specific areas of need and 
limited to narrowly defined activities. The number of pending and upcoming grant 
coosolidaticm proposals is an indication that catogoricals are also used in situations 
where broader program scope and fewer strings would be more appropriate. 

'Hie politiad misuse and administrative abiue involved in the creation and imple- 
mentation of some programs engenders cynicism and mistrust in the mind of the 
pid>lic concerning government performance. 

GRANT CONSOLIDATION 



B have further rekindled interest in consolidation after a hiatus o 
years. 

Basically advocates of program consolidation see this as a way to reduce overhead 
costs, increase recipient discretion and generalist government control, as well as 
dirouiate the mroblems of narrow program specificity and overlap. 

While it is oifficult to estimate possible consolidation cost savings, the consensus 
of opinion is that some savings can be exo^ited. The Office of Management and 
Budget as well as the General Accounting Office are on record supporting consolida- 
tim for this purpose. 0MB is studying various consolidation Dossibilitiee for the 
Gical year 81 budget Various states — Connecticut. South Carolina and Texas — as 
mil as organizations representine elected officials, such as the National Conference 
tf Stote Lcsislatures and the National Governors' Association, have considered 
eonaoUdatioD ponibilities as a means of reducing overhead costs. The National 
Ooremors' Association in fact has proposed a 10 percent reduction in federal pro- 
pams to states in exchange for greater flexibility such as that offered by consouda- 
liiMi. 

Legislation enacted in the last two years concerning the merging of U.S. Insular 
areas. Older Americans, and Forestry programs indicates that consolidation ii 



hopeless IS belied by the fact that merger proposals have received bipartisan sup- 
port, cleared Congressional committees, and been enacted and signed into law by 
the Preaident. 

Based on past experience, the most appropriate candidates for consolidation 
appear to be programs: Closely related l^ functional area; with similar objectives; 
MM linked to the same kinds <n recipient jurisdiction. 

OQier considNations to take into account include clientele served, geographic 
regioii, types of grants affected, matohing requirements and Congressional commit 
tees involved. 

Programs can be merged "structurally" by combining their authorizations, modi- 
fying eligibility requirements, and perhaps shifting the jurisdictim of the federal 
admuustrative agency and giving recipients greater discretion over resource alloca- 
tion. A "procedural (M>nsolidation, on the other hand, does not change basic pro- 
gram structure. Instead, it aims at reducing overhead 1^ aimpUfyine and combining 
planning, application, funding, reporting, auditing, and otner auninistratiTe re- 
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quiremeats. Consolidation by title occurs wben a number of programs are grouped 
under the same heading for conceptual reasons as in the case of S, 1898, the 
"National Child Nutrition Act." Though the prt^ams are separately authorized 
and adrainiBtered, it is hoped that this form of consolidation will reduce administra- 
tive confusion — in this case by clarifying legislative language. 

The history of the community development, employment and training, as well aa 
law enforcement block grants largely bears out many of the arguments made by 
consolidation supporters. Their record is particularly impressive considering that 
these are structural consolidations which are generally the most difficult to achieve 
and to shield from recat^orization. 

To illustrate this point, the Comprehensive Employment and Training and the 



program requirements, administrative cost savings, and reduction of HUD admuuB- 
trative intervention were achieved. An 0MB stui^ of three block grants supports 
this position, as well, although it also points out that administrative savings on the 
national level are offset by increases at the state and local lev^. A Brookings 
Institution study has concluded block grants stimulate greater citizen participation 
than categoricals. It is important to note that both the CETA and CDBG block 
grants have received bipartisan support for re-authorizations. 

Non-block meigeis have also taken place in areas of maternal and child health, 
libraries, education and elderly prt^ams. Although these programB do not accord 
State and local governments as much discretion as block grants, nevertheless they 
underscore the basic point that catc^rical consolidations are both desirable and 
feasible. 

FOOD NUTRITION PSOGRAH CONSOLIDATION 

Generally speaking the prc^ams proposed for merger in S. 605 seem appropriate 
consolidation candidates in so far as they are related by function, objectives, and 
jurisdiction. ACIR has pinpointed food distribution and child nutrition programs as 
meriting close scrutiny for consolidation potential. 

I would like to submit for the record a Commission statement outlining the 
different consolidation formats and a list of programs we feel might be considered as 
consolidation candidates. 

In the case of the consolidations proposed in S. 605, the following questions appear 
to warrant further examination: 

How easy would it be for a single state agency to administer the consolidated 
pn^ams of S. 605? Currently they are being dealt with by state health, educatkm, 
as well as welfare departments. 

How will the varying matching requirements be handled for different programs? 
Will the states be required to match the total amount of federal funds at some 
Specified ratio? 

How closely does the TA percent state administrative cost figure reflect the 
actual cost of managing food and nutrition programs? 

How necessary is the state-matched 10 percent bonus? Do states need this incMi- 
tive if they seriously want prc^am consolidation? 

TIm Department of Agriculture is currently administering— in cooperation with 
state program representatives — consolidated plans, requirements, and letters of 
credit for five child nutrition programs in a number of states. Although no firm 
figures exist to document the amount of administrative cost savings, apparenUy the 
general sense of federal and state program administrators involved in this effort is 
that it has been a success in reducmg duplication of effort and administrative 
headaches. The Department of Agriculture is to be commended for taking this 
initiative. 

The approach to simplifying prt^am administration embodied in S. 605 parallels 
the current Department of A^culture effort to this end. In addition to lending 
CongrewionBl support to the streamlining of grant administration procedures, S. 
606 would provide interested states with a statutorily based option of choosing 
increased flexibility of consolidated programs or retaining the present system with 
the burden of grant oversight on the federal government If the procedural approach 
of S. 605 proves successful in reducing administrative burdens and increasing reciin- 
ent discretion, it may eventually lead to more structural consolidations in thia ana. 

In a time of scarce resources and high rates of inflation, new approaches are 
needed to adequately address the intergovernmental challenges facing thi* nati<M). 
This calls for flexibility and a willingness to nwotiate on the part of the many 
groups, including the Congress, that make up the system. Interest groups mu^ 
relinquish some of their program control in exchange for more flexi*"' 
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adminutration. Hue is a necemary tradeoff if we are ta improve or even maintain 
the Kdating level of service delivery in the eighties. 

Smta would say that the grant Bystem works well enou^ in ite current condition; 
ftmds are distributed and servicee are delivered. While this point may have some 
nUditr, it ia our view that the current grant structure too often is characterized bjr 
fiscal inefficiency, administrative ineffectiveness and poor accountability. The opti- 
mal grant delivery system would contain fewer procedural requirements And would 
Mmut mater flexibility for tailoring programs to tbe needs of various recipients. 
Caaaolidalicm is a means of unfettering the current highly conditioned grant ^ystem 
tnd nMwting these ends. Ultimately, consolidation could redress the growing imbal- 
■nCB now apparent in our intergovernmental system. 

I would again like to congratulate this Committee for considering consolidated 
food and nutrition program l^ialation. 

nuukyou. 

fHie following information bulletin was supplied by Carl St«n- 
b^, see p. 24 for his oral presentation.] 

IN brriBGOVKHNMBNTAL 

[Bulletin No. 79-fi; October 1979] 

RBSTBUCniBING FEDERAL ASSIOTANCE: THE CONSOUDATION AP[>KOACH 



Problenu slemming from fragmentation and specificity of federal amitt- 
mtee prtmfimM have generated a variety of reform propo«aU over the years. 
Recent federal aid slowdowns and mounting state-laeat fiscal distress haue 
rekindled interest in restructuring categoriml grants through consolidation 
of fitnctionally related programs. 

This Bulletin will examine the advantages and disadvantages of consoli- 
dation as a grant reform strate^. Specific functional mergers, as well as 
le^lation to facilitate passage of consolidation measures in general, uiill be 
ditcusaed. Five different consolidation formats are identified. Several of the 
more important program consolidations now in effect, and consolidation 
proposals pending action before the 96th Congress, will also be considered 
The United States faces an era of lowered expectations, as the decade of the SO'a 
wems to promise scarcer resources and continued high rates of inflation. Proposi- 
tion 13, the balanced budget movement and the calls for the removal of states m>m 
the general revenue sharing program are three intergovemmentally significant 
responses to this disturbing situation. Unfortunately, these measures can only tem- 
porarily quell taxpayer concerns because they deal with sjimptoma, not the real ills, 
of the system. Ind^d. over a period of time they can even aggravate the fiscal 
imbalance between the different levels of government by shifting iinancial responsi- 
bility and putting severe restraints on the ability of government to raise revenues 
and effectively allocate resources. The real— and difncult— problem that must be 
attacked is the fragmented way in which the federal government approaches tbe 
difficulties besetting the nation— perhaps best illustrated by the grant-in-aid "non- 
Federal aid programs and their dollar amounts have increased at a phenomenal 
rate in tbe last few decades. The number of cat^orical grants available to state and 
local governments (now 492} has almost tripled since 1963, while funding has in- 
creaaed tenfold in that period to the current $82 billion level. This proliferation has 
long been criticized by recipients, prc^am managers, the researcn and academic 
oommunities, and the general public for its attendant red tape, distortion of recipi- 
ent priorities and limited success in achieving national goals. In an era of abundant 
funds and unlimited optimism concerning the results of national intervention, this 
criticism was easily ignored. Now, in a time of fiscal stress and cutbacks, more 
attention is being paid to the cost and impact of federal programs. There is a 
growing consensus that feileral assistance must be streamlined, simplified, and 
made more effective if any kind of a rational system ia to be established in the 
decade ahead. 

One way to improve intergovernmental assistance and control the fragmentation 
evinced by the melange of hundreds of uncoordinated categorical grants ia consoli- 
dation. I^e Mayor of York, Pennaylvania, voiced the opinion of mai^ in recent 
1 ^ant reform conducted by the Senate Subcommittee on Intergovem- 
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"Clearly prc^rama which cover a related functional area, have Bimilar objectivea. 
and oerve the same type of recipient jurisdictioiu ou^t to be coordinated and/or 
unified. Because each program may have unique and complicated application!, 
management and audit procedures, consolidation has the potenUal to improve tlw 
feder^ grant system by reducing paperwork and overall costs and putting a stop to 
the proliferation of conflicting program requirements." 

ConsotlBation has received support from state and local government officials and 
their interest group representatives as well as from the Administration and Mem- 
bers of Congress as a potentially effective way of restructuring federal awiatBnce, 

In both 1967 and 1977, the Advisory Commission on Intergovmunental Relati(ma 
called for consolidation of federal grants-in-aid. Programs related by function, dtjcc- 
lives, and types of recipient government were thought beet suited for merger. ACIR 
strongly supports the concepts contained in the "Federal Assistance Reform Act of 
1979,'^ (S. 878 and H.R. 4504) as well as other legislation designed to restructure 
federal grant programs. 

Despite this backing, consolidation has not been given the widespread attention it 
warrants. Perhaps one reason for this is the general lack of underetanding of tlie 
contemporary grant "non-system." 
The tripartite grant arrangement 

The three types of existing federal grants to state and local government are 
intended te serve different purposes: 

Cat^orical grants are directed at speciiic programs and limited to nairowl} 
defined activities. Depending on the strictness of conditions and the format for fund 
distribution, categoricals are further classified as project, formula-project, or open- 
Block grants allow for greater user discretion than categoricals and address a 
wider range of problems. Tk&y go to general purpose governments and are allocated 
by formula. Block grants are found in the areas of health, law enforcement, man- 
power, community development, and social services. 

General revenue sharing funds aie distributed by formula with very few rest^i^ 
tions concerning their use. 

While categoricals tend to be the primary scapegoats for ACIR and others seeking 
to reform the grant system, there are many positive features of these grants 
including their ability to — 

Stimulate stete and local governments to meet speciiic national goals such as 
anti-discrimination, environmental protection, or the promotion of arts and culture; 

Act as a catalyst in numerous program areas that warrant exploration such as 
national research and demonstration in health or natural resources; 

Attract the attention of appropriate aid recipients; and 

Ensure that the monies are used for Congress' intended purpoeee, thanks te the 
various strings and conditions attached to the fimding. 

Many feel, however, that categorical grants need a4justing because of their many 
shortcomings. Critics, for instance, contend that wliile they account for almost two- 
thirds of the categorical grant total, project grants represent only a third of the 
funds, which results in insignificant, ineffective programs with high overhead coats. 
Other criticisms are; 

Categoricals are overly specific, fragmented or duplicative and difficult to admin- 
Requirements intended to promote accountability are unduly complex, infl^ble 
and sometimes actually counterproductive. 

The political misuse and administrative abuse involved in the creation and imple- 
mentation of some programs engenders cynicism and mistrust. 

Categoricals are targeted to pacify particular interest groups rather than address 
situations of pressing need. 

General purpose governments are unable to affect program decisions in the face 
of interest group and government agency program domination. 

The fragmented program array with its multiple funding opportunitiea allow* 
applicants to play grantor agencies off against one another in on)er to get the most 
favorable terms and highest dollar amounts. 

Congress had difficulties in effectively overseeing a large number of project 

Examples of difficulties engendered by the current cat^orical situation abound. 
Particularly illustrative are those relating to overly specific programs, fragmenta- 
tion, duplication and administrative aggravations. 
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i^iecificity, fragmenUilion and duplication 

According to a recent New York Times article, "when Washington thinks, Federal 
progrum spring up like dandelions after a spring rain." Most commonly, a number 
of agendee end up addressing some aspects of a particular pnrfrlem. This results 
wtber in overljr spediic programs, fragmentation among agencies, or duplication 
and overliqi. 

Federal aid can be diracted at such veir limited issues as the control of fires in 
inactive coal deposits or beekeeper indemnity payments. Such overdirection can 
have unexpected results. Lynn Cutler, Supervisor of Black Hawk County, Iowa, dtee 
an ^cample of unnecessary targe^ng where five-year-old needy children are ex- 
dudtfd from federally funded nutrition programs because one program only provides 
for children up to the age of five and school lunch programs serve only children six 

Development assistance programs are offered by numerous agendes. An Office of 
Management and Budget printout of such programs is over 40 feet long. It ia hard 
to bebeve that such proliferation does not result in duplication. A General Accounts 
ing Oflice study reports that a community of lees than one million people had 44 
sevorate federsuly funded employment and training programs empowered through 
16 legislative authorities and administered through 9 different organizational units. 

Program fragmentation examples are numerous. To quote CtifT Tuck, intergovem- 
mentia coordinator for Shelby County, Tennessee: 

"In 1973, we had an eye opening energy crisis. In 1979 we are still faced with an 
eneny crisis coupled with galloping inflation and the possibilities of a recession on 
the DMizon . . . only now we have 29 new enei^ assistance programs to deal with 
OS well. Twenty of these energy programs are applicable to local government in- 
volvement. Fourteen of these programs are so new they still lack r^ulations and in 
many cases are not even listed in the 1979 edition of the Federal Domestic Assist- 
ance Catalog. USDA has 3 programs, HUD— 3, DOT— 3, SBA— 2, TVA— 1, EPA— 4, 
DOE— 8, HEW— 1, and EDA— 1 ... if that is effident and economical any- 
thing ... I must be a 5 eyed 3 pound visitor from outer space." 

EyA, HUD, and EDA all have sewer construction programs in addition to the one 
in FmHA for communities with populations smaller than 10,000. Communities 
straddling this population figure obviously have difRcultiea deciding where to turn 
for aid. Six agendes have welfare programs. Before the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency was established, disaster victims were shuttled between 42 federal 
agencies whose task was to provide emergency relief One flood victim was forced to 
amify to 33 places for a standard temporary houaina form. 

Federal pr<^am fragmentation ia reflected on me state and local levels. Accord- 
ing to a writer on intergovernmental relations, J, C. Doherty, "special districts 
tnawned by federal money are proliferating like frogs in a springtime swamp." 
^milarly, r^onal planning units created in response to the structural inadequacies 
of local governments have given rise to a highly fragmented regional system. 

Adminialrative aggravaticnt 

Recent ACIR surveys of state and local grant recipients, and federal administra- 
tors, as well as testimony of elected officials point to widespread dissatisfaction with 
fbderal grants. Hie reqmrements accompanying funding are too complex, the paper- 
work too staggering, and the monitoring, too inadequate. Fifteen years after the 
United States goyemroent declared the diraination of poverty within a decade, local 
govermnent officials still juggle with differing federal poverty crieteria as they try 
to coordinate low income programs. 

Doherty resports how some commissioneis of a rural North Carolina county "were 
dumbfounded by two workers from the county welfare department who unrolled 
before their amazed eyes a scroll made up of forms required for an average case 
processed by the department. The scroll consisted of 67 letter-size pages taped 
tcgether that stretched round virtually the entire room." This volume of paperwork 
was lar^ly a result of federal compliance requirements. 

Auditing can be another source of aggravation for grant redpients. For example, 
an niinois Coastal Zone Management program and its subcontractors were audited 
some dozen times within one year by the federal and state govemmenta. 

State and local government officials point to the lack of timely information, 
BKtlication processing delays, reporting requirements, and uncertainty over costs as 
hindering effective service delivery. Often the difficulty of locating federal assist- 
ance, applying for it and complying with requirements can render federal aid 
useless to potential applicants. According to an editorial in Science, researchers 
spent some 2700 man years in 1978 applying for grants. This is an exorbitant 
amount of time considering that only one out of four proposals obtains funding. 
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dollars. The state of Wyoming turned down a juvenile justice grant because it would 
have cost $500,000 in paperwork to obtain $200,000. In the Geoi«ia Department of 
Education, on grant under $5,000 is considered worth applying for. Tulsa, Oklaho- 
ma, spends an estimated 15 to 20 percent of all the federal aid it receives for the 

application and administration of federal grants. Funding complications can lead to 
situations where local govemmenta are compelled to complete several drafts to 
anticipate poaaible decisions on federal aid awards and paynient schedules- 
Federal interagency differences add another dimension to the frustration experi- 
enced by participants in the grant system. A New Jersey housing project is stymied 
because HUD and EPA are stalemated over sewer line requirements. The New. York 
Times cites another instance involving HUD in "the catcn-22 that defeated a small 
Kentucky community when it tried to combine EDA funds with a HUD grant to 
build a new sewer line. EDA approved of its share of the project contingent upon 
HUD'a matching the EDA grant. HUD, meanwhile, had rejected the application 
because there was no 'firm commitment' of funds from EDA." 

CoTtsolidalion continuum 

One way to reduce — If not eliminate — some of the current difficulties with the 
grant "non-system" is through consolidation, a generic term encompassing a 
number of appoaches to combining programs. The resulting mergers can be raiiged 
along a continuum based on variations in consolidation objectives, scope format, 
recipient discretion, and political viability. 

Suj^rters of consolidation argue it would achieve at least some of the following 
objectives: economy of reduced administrative costs; efficiency resulting in less 
paperwork and personnel; decentralization allowing for more recipient dirt^on and 
decision making; generalist control where decisions are made by elected official; 
increased discretion of using funds to meet most urgent targets; program enlarge- 
ment when desirable; improved coordination with reduced duplication and overlaid 
as well as the stimulation of innovation. 

Formats of consolidations usually fall in one of five areas: 

Structural consolidation encompasses a merger of program authorizations, modify- 
ing eligibility requirements and perhaps shifting the jurisdiction of the federal 
a<uniniBtrative agency and giving recipients greater discretion over resource alloca- 
tion. Three block grants— Partnership for Health Act, the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act and the Housing and Community Development Act — are 
examples of structural consolidations. This approach entails both legislative and 
administrative streamlining, and hence is the most thorough type of merger. It is 
not used often, however, largely because the resulting loss of pri»ram identity and 
disruption of agency-interest group-Congressional allmnces is pohti<»lty difficult to 
achieve. 

Procedural consolidation does not change basic program structure. Instead, it 
aims at reducing overhead by simplifying and combining planning, apphcation, 
funding, reporting, auditing and administrative requirements. The Cooperative For 
estry Assistance Act of 1978 is an example of an attempted procedural consolida- 
tion. The aim of tliis legislation is to consolidate funding at the state level, as well 
as to streamline administrative requirements. Successful procedural consolidatioiu 
may enventually help pave the way to structural mergers. 

Jurisdictional consolidation is undertaken when departments and « 



authorized to consolidate their programs -targeted to certain geographic regioiu. At 
the moment the only example of such consolidation concerns the U.S. Insular areas 



; Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, ttie Trust Territory of the Pacific 
islands and the Government of the Northern Mariana Islands). Vida form of consoli- 
dation maintains separate pn^ram authorizations while administrative require- 
ments are streamlined. Recipients are given aome latitude in the uae <A received 

Consolidation by title occurs occasionally when a number of programs can be 

grouped under one heading for conceptual reasons as in the case of the Older 
Americana Act Amendments of 1978 or the propwed "National Economic Develop- 
ment and Public Works Act of 1979." In the Older Americans Act, it was hoped that 
this form of consolidation would increase the visibility and impact of agencies 
handling the programs in question, as well as providing coordination for elderly 
resources despite the lack of any substantial program merger. 

Consolidation by agency is not a program consolidation in the strict sense of the 
word, but it does bring together related programs under one organization. TliiB is 
the case, for instance, with the Federal Gmergency Management Agency which 
combines programs administered by the Fire Adminigtration, Federal Inaurence 
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Administration, Defense Civil Preparedness Agency, Federal Disaster Assistance 
AdmintBtration and Federal Preparedneaa Agency. 

Two important considerations in any type of grant consolidation are recipient 
discretion and political viability. 

Grant consolidation, particularly of the structural variety, increases recipient 
discretion in the allocation of funds. This is a positive improvement in the current 
grsnt system which is characterized by a federal government which, with increased 
frequency, is making poUcy decisions in traditionally state and local program areas. 
Ideally, the federal government should concern itself with determining broad na- 
tional goals and poUcies while leaving the specifics of smaller program design and 
implementation to states and locahties. 

Despite the benefits of structural consolidation, the option is far lees popular 
politioUly tiian procedural consolidation. The latter provides l^pslators with a 
visible program profile that is lost when grants are combined. Structural consolida- 
tim raiaea the specter of loss of program control for legislators, fimctional area 
administratOTB and special interest groups. 

In tight of the abwe considerations, the most appropriate candidates for consoli- 
dation are programs— 

Closely related in terms of the functional program area covered; 

Similar or identical with regard to their program objectives; and 

Linked to the same type(a) of recipient governmental jurisdictions. 

Other such considerations might include the clientele involved, the r^on of the 
country, the time period in question, type of grants involved, matching require- 
ments and congressional committees involved with the different program areas. 

Consolidated grants must be seen in their relation to the overall grant spectrum. 
In the range of federal aid options from categorical grants to general revenue 
■''^'""gi consolidated grants can vary tiojo structurally consolidated block grants to 
the loosely combined categoricals of a consolidation by title. Figure 1 places the 
various consolidation options on a federal assistance continuum ranging from cate- 
gmicab to general revenue sharing. 
TAe conaolidation record 

Consolidation has been on the grant reform agenda for the last 30 years. Hie 
Hoover Commission in 1949 criticized the "fragmentation" of federal assistance 
programs. Although change has been gradual, some 60 mergers have actually taken 
■dace in the last 15 years. The late GOs and early TOs are significant in consolidation 
history in view of Uie increased momentum behind meters, and particularly the 
creation of block grants. Although no new block grants have been created in the 
last Ave years, a number of conaohdationB have been proposed and enacted. 

It is important to distinguish between block grants and cat^orical mergers when 
diacussing consolidation. The two are easily confiised since block grants can be a 
result of consolidation. The Partnership for Health Act in 1966 consolidated 9 
categoricals, the Comprohensive Employment and Training Act in 1973 consolidated 
17, and the Housing and Community Development Act in 1974 consolidated 6. Two 
block grants created entirely new programs: The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 and Title XX to the Social Security Act of 1935, passed in 1974. 

The five features rendering block grants unique are: substantial recipient discre- 
tion; funds authorized for a wide range of functionally related activities; minimal 
federal administrative, planning, application, reporting and other requirements; aid 
distribution on a formula basis; and preference for general purpose governments. 

Non-block mergers retain a variety of the original categorical features of narrow 
recipient discretion and stringent administrative requirements. Two non-block 
mergers which are sometimes confused with block grants are the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 and the Education Amendments of 1974. The former consoli- 
dated maternal and child health and crippled children services; the latter merged 
eight categoricals into a Ubraries program as well as a program for learning re- 
cources. educational innovation end support. 

Other consolidations have occurred in the fields of education, elderly programs, 
vocational and teacher training. Numerous other proposals have been set forth over 
the years concerning agricultural extension laws, transportation and rural commu- 
nity development with little success. 

T^iree consolidations were enacted in 1977 and 1978 dealing with consolidated 
grants to tim Insular areas, forestry and programs for the elderly. 
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Title V of Authorization, Appropriation— U.S. Territories (Public Law 95-134) 
authorizes the JuriBdictional consolidation of grants by agency to the U.S. Insular 
areas of the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands and the Government of the Northern Mariana Islands. Any one of 
these areas may present a single grant application or report. It may allocate agency 
funds between programs based on its particular needs. An agency may waive any 
written application or matching requirement. The amount of funds for consolidated 
pn^ams may not be less than it would be otherwise. Although this jurisdictional 
consolidation facilitates program administration and provides greater recipient dis- 
cretion, it does not consolidate funding at the source. Program authorizations 
remain separate. 

To date, consolidation suggestions concerning the insular areas iia»e been made 
by the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), HEW's Office of Educa- 
tion and Public Health service, as well as DOT. Of these. FEMA hasacUially 
administered a consolidated grant proerem in fiscal year 1979, while HEW hsB 
plans for fiscal year 1980 and DOT for fiscal year 1981. Although there is no 
stipulation concerning the types of grants to be consolidated, the ones considered l^ 
FEMA. HEW and DOT ar« primarily formula grants. 

The two consolidated FEMA grants to the insular areas cover personnel, travel 
and administrative expenses as well as maintenance of services and^conununi^ 



plenoing reports. The Oflice of Education provides the option 

or more of over 20 grants ranging from elementary, secondary, YutBuuiini. umhu- 

capped and higher education through library services as well as Indoclunese refugee 



children assistance. The Public Health Service has six possible candidate for «»n- 
solidation in the area of alcohol and drug abuse prevention, comprehensive public 
health services, hypertension, crippled children's as well as maternal and child 
health services. The six DOT programs are administered by FHWA. the Coast 
Guard and PAA and cover traffic safety, highways, rural transportation, hacard 
elimination, boating and airport development. 

Ite Cooperative Forestry Assistance Act of 1978 (Public law 95-313) consohdated 
the following prcerams: AsBistance to States for Tree Improvement (CFDA 10.655; 
16USC568e), Cooperative Forest Fire Control (CFDA 10.656; 16USC563), Cooperation 
in Forest Management and Processing (CFDA 10.657; 16USC568c-d), Co(«>erative 
Forest Insect and Disease Management (CFDA 10.668; 16USC594-UCot^rative 
Production and Distribution of Forest Tree Planting Stock (CFDA 10.659; 
16USC567>, General Forestry Assistance (CTDA 10.660; 7USC2201) and Hural^^ 
munity Fire Protection (CFDA 10.662; 7USC2651 and 2652). The current C!FDA 
number for the consolidated prcwram is 10.664. 

The Act gives states more flexibility in targeting federal cooperative forestry 
funds. Although this is a procedural consolidation since the funding is made availa- 
ble through separate authorizations, states may. upon approval in an application. 
' 1 future, states will have single apptica- 



receive consolidated funds, Idt^ly, i 
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tions, reports and audits as well as rules and regulations for all profcranu. They are 
currently 8^ being separately admiiiiatared and funded. 

The Older Americans Act Amendments of 1978, (P.L. 95-478) consolidated under 
one title the 1965 Older Americans Act Title a III, Granta for State and Conununity 
Programs on Aging (42USC302I-3029, CFDA 13.633, 4); V Multipurpose Senior 
Centers {42USC3CI4 1-3043); and VH Nutrition Programs for the Elderly 
(42USC3045(aHi), CFDA 13.636), The new Title m provides separate prc^ram au- 
thorizations for social services, now including senior-centers, {CFDA 13.633 incorpo- 
rating the former 13.639) and for home dSivered and congregate meals (CFDA 
13.685). 

Although the program Buthorizations remain separate, this consolidatioD, largely 
by title, was felt to reduce duplication and overlap in outreach, advocacy, needs 
asseBsment, planning, staff training and administration. Action of this sort could 
eventually lead to both procedural and structural consolidations. 

Several additional consolidations have been proposed in the Congress. The Senate 
has passed the "National Economic Development and Public Worto Act of 1979" (S. 
914, H.R. 2063), This bUl consolidates under a single titie grants in the areas of 
pubUc works and economic adjustment, while retainmg separate program authoriw 
tions. The bill makes no provisions for administrative streamlining. 

The "Domenici-BellmMi Optional Education Simplification Act of 1978" (S. 1780) 
is slated tw reintroductjon in the fall of 1979. This legislation gives the states tlte 
opti<M) to consolidate a number of elementary and secondary education grant pro- 
grams grouped into titles dealing with special education, vocational and adult 
education as well as special curriculum projects. Statce may choose these consoli- 
dated grants clusters or retain the current, more fragmented approach. The advan- 
tages of letting for this procedural consolidation are the concomitant streamlining of 



planning and application requirements. 
This Act 



intereoting in that it allows the states the choice of participation and 
using a ne^oated plan as a vehicle for laying out intergovemmentel administrative 
relations. The separate program authorizations at the federal side would, on the 
other hand, placate both existing influential Congressional-executive agency-interest 
group alliances as well as those concerned about retaining federal control. 

The "Bellmon-Domenici Food and Nutrition Program Optional ConsoUdation and 
Reorganization Act of 1979" (S, 605) would also allow the states the option to choose 
reoi^Jiized and consolidated program funding. Programs to be consolidated include 
14 in the areas of child feeding, food and nutrition education, as well as the 
commodity supplemental food program. The proposed consolidation of the food 
stamp program will likely be dropped. Under this procedural consolidation, the 
states may establish and administer programs to meet their specific needs in the 
above areas with some added discretion. Funding would be determined based on 
previous application. 

The pnnMsed "Integrated Environmental Assistance Act of 1979" (S. 1136; H.R 
4213) combines programs from such legislation as the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 1151 et seq.) and the Safe Drinking Water Act 
(43 U.S.C. 300f et seq.). Environmental problems would be addressed by one coherent 
plan. The states would develop their own environmental programs to combat load 
problems. Recipient flexibility would increase by allowing up to 20 percent transfer 
of funds from one program to another. Single application, combined audit and 
progress reports would simplify program administration in this procedural 
consolidation. 

The "Energy Management Partnership Act of 1979" (S. 1280; H.R. 4382) consoli- 
dates the State Energy Conaervation Program (CFDA 81.043; 42 U.S.C. 6322) and 
Boeigy Extension Service (42 U.S.C. 7005). The procedural consolidation calls both 
for aimpliiied administration and joint funding at the State level. 

The Carter administration has offered consolidation suggestions in the areas of 
highways and mass transit. As yet, no action has been taken on these. Ilie Office of 
Bunagement and Budget is studying the possibility of consolidations in Uie fields of 
health services, library resources, interstate highways, rural development and 
human development services for the fiscal year 1981 budget 

Various states — such as Connecticut, South C^arolina and Texas— as well as public 
interest groups — such as the National Crovemors' Association, the National League 
of Cities and the National Conference of State Legislatures— have considered con- 
•cdidation measures that would simplify and streamline the federal aid process. In 
(act, the National Governors' Asaociation has proposed a 10 percent reduction of 
state program costs in exchange for greater flexibility. The widespread interest 
highlights the need for facilitating legislation that would allow for grant consolida- 
tion in general. 
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The case of executive reorganization has demonBtrated that efTorta at change ere 
likely to be stymied by statutory obstacleB unlese preventive lef(iHliition in enacted. 
Congressional pigionholing of consolidiition leKislotion is a pdrenninl problem. For 
these reasons, functional consolidation must go hand in hand with overall consolida- 
tion legislation such as proposed in Titles II of S. 8TH "Federal Assistance Reform 
Act" and S. 904 "Federal A^istance Reform and Small Communities Act." 
Peitdirtg Federal aasUtarux reform Ugialation 

Recent grant reform legislation indicates both a need for ^rther action, as well as 
an encouraging interest in the issue. The two most promiBing areas currently under 
consideration by the Congress are sunset (S. 2 and H.R. 2) and grant reform (S. 878, 
H.R. 4504; S. 904), The two actually complement each other. Sunset evaluation of 
» suited for termination would provide much of the necessary information 



l^e two grant reform bills, the "Federal Assistance Reform Act" (FARA) (S. 878, 
H.R. 4504) and the "Federal Assistance Reform and Small Communities Act of 
1979" (S. 904) address a number of vital issues in the grant-in-aid arena including 
grant consolidation. Both bills would provide for a permanent process for any 
proposed functional consolidation. The power of initiative rests in the executive 
branch since the President, at his discretion, suggests various consolidation meas- 
ures to Congress. To ensure prompt attention, uie consolidation proposal must be 
(»nsidered in the appropriate committee within 90 days. In case of no action bv 
committee, the resolution la placed on the calendar of the house involved. Under S. 
878 and its companion bill H.R. 4604 the President shall report annually to Con- 
gress on the consolidation packages and their implementation (S. 904 excludes this 
requirement). The programs to M conaolidated must be functionally related. They 
must be administered by a single agency previously responsible for them. If in 
conflict with another statute, the consoUdatton package supercedes it, when so 
specified. S, 904 considers proposed consolidation packages only to 1981; FARA to 
1984. 

The main benefits of Titles II of FARA and S. 904 would be to establish a 
permanent consolidation process and stimulate Congressional commitment to expe- 
ditiously deal with Presidential grant consolidation initiatives. While this measure 
is only as good ss the cooperation of the various parties involved, its existence would 
serve to remind the pubnc of the possibility of good government and the saving of 
tax dollars. 

Conclusion 

In order to facilitate consideration of grant consolidation, ACIR has updated its 
1977 list of possible conBolidations. That list is attached as Appendix A. 

It should be noted that those who complain about the ramifications of program 
fragmentation often also help encourage the situation. Interest groups pressure an 
acquiescing Congress into creating special prc^ams. State and local governments do 
solicit and accept federal grant mnds. Obviously some self examination and rear- 
ranging of priorities is necessary if grant consolidation is to become a reality. 
Several public interest .groups have begun this reassessment by exploring grant 
consolidation as a trade-off for reduced grants-in-aid. as has been noted. As our 
nation adjusts to the new and enduring environment of fiscal constraint, pressure 
will continue to grow for such cost-saving, economy producing strategieB. In tight <k 
these pressures, grant consolidation, not grant proliferation, should cnaracterize our 
federal grant system in the decade of the 1980's. 

Appenddc a— ACIR'a Lm of Potential Categorical Gkamt Consolidations 

KEY: 
Recipient key: 

1, State 

2, State and Local 

3, Local 

4, Governmental and non-governmental 
Matching code for percentage of Federal funds: 

33-67 — Federal share is variable between 33 percent and 67 percent 
80,30 — Federal share declines over time from 80 percent to 30 percent 
50/75 — Federal share is different for different types of activities 
CS— Federal share is lees than 100 percent, but not specified 
X" — Federal payment is flat rate per meal served. 
Grant type: 

P— Formula 
P— Project 
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AdminiaterinK (wc^cy: 

ACT— Action 

A(>K— Ihriuirtmiml or uKricuIlun: 

IK}T— IXipurtmcnl i>r TrunHporUiUon 

EPA — Environmental Protection Aicency 

OE— Office of Education (DHEW) 

OHDS— Office of Human Development Services (HUD) 

PHS— Public Health Service (DHEW) 
CFDA— 1978 Catalog of Federal Domestic Aasiatance 
'Afltcnrisk indicates pnwram added aince 1977. 

The following change m the 1979 CFDA should be noted: 13.464, formerly called 
library Servicer — Grants for Public Libraries is now entitled Library Services and 
(Construction Act 
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2(L2U. 
Z3USC131(g), 1310); 

OOT; ».22U. 
Z3USC31*, DOT, 

23USC402(j>(il); 

rar; 20.600. 

ajSC130, 130 KM 

lahDOT. 
!3IGC«2(j); DOI. 

tsemzm.m. 

23IISC1&3, 42D(c); 

DOT. 
23IISC152, 402 (c)^ 

DOT, 

23USC144; DOT. 

I5USC1361, im m. 

Z9USC7/l(b); OHDS; 
13.fi26. 

aJSC771(c); OHOS; 

13j26. 
I9US(771(d): DHDS; 

13,626. 

?9USC772(c);OH[)S; 
13.626, 

2MX772(b); OHOS; 
13.626. 

291ISC730; OKDS; 

13-624 
29U5C7t0; OHDS; 

U.626 

7USC612tAI% 

10.650. 
42USC1755; MR; 

10,550. 
4!USC1774; MR; 

10.SM. 



HttWAY BEAtmnCAnOH 

HigtiMV Beautificalkin: Control ol Junkyards 

Wghmy BtMtificalMn: Ctfitriil ol Dutdoor WMrtlSHiB 

Hlthmy BCMtificatnn: Undsapng M Scenic Ertiamx- 

TOAHSPORTATM* SAFETY 

Hijlnwy Safety Bnic Grants 

Hljhway Safety: Ekninatiiti Huanb Raitway-Hitlnny Cnei- 

mgi. 

HUhway Safety Incmtiw Grantj: Sut Bdt L» 

HijlMay SaMy: Inuntin Grants IMuc«d Tnlft Fataides 

HIgtimy Saletyt Pragram fix the BmrMw d RoMbidt 

ObslMes. 
H^twoy Safely: Prajeds foi High Hazard loatians 

Highway Safety: Special Bridge Re 
Motor Vehicle Diagnosbc Inspect 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Vocadonal Rehabilitalkin and Ottn RthaUitaton Swwss: 

tftoM Fedeii; nesnnsibiinies: Rehabilitatian FadHdes 

Construction Grants. 
Vocational RehabHItalian and Other Rehabilitation S»vic«S: 

Spedai Federal RtsponstilitK Initial Stamng (Wants. 
Vocational RehahHitadon and Other RehaMitahon Services: 

Special Federal ResponsiliitieS: Rehabilitalitin Facility 

Planning Grants. 
Vncallanal Rehabilitation and Other flehabilitaban Services. 

Spacial Federal Respoasibiitie& Rehabilitation Facility hn- 

pnivenent Giants, 
vocational Rehabiilabon and Other Rehabination Svyices: 

Special Federal flespcnsibililies: Vocational Training Serv- 
ices for HandionM Imfviduals. 
Vocational Kehabilitatian and Other RehabiHatiDn Services: 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services: Basic Grants to States. 



It Diflerential Payments.. 
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4;ilSC1773(a); AGR; Otid Nutrition Programs: School Bfotfast Proirom 



10,533. 
K\JSCmt 1753; 

AGR; 10.55S. 
42USC175Sa(a); AGR; 

10.S5S. 
42USC17G1; AGR; 



10.559, 

«USC1772; *GR; 



: SclKKiLuncli Food Asshtance 
Special Atsijianct to Ftw and 



Sptdal HHk Program for OiildrN 

Child Nutridni Pruarams: StalB Administritivi Expemes.... 



WUSWS7I; PW; 

13,257, 
4aKC4S74(a); mS; 
13,290, 

421JSC4577*: PHS; 

13J99, 
42USC3IXIil2(a); PHS; 

13.284. 
42USC3l»d-l(a); PHS; 

13.?a4. 
4?USC701(2], 707(2}; 

PHS;!32!1. 
4ZUSC703(2); PHS; 

13,232, 
42USC247d{d|i PHS; 

13.246, 
42tlSC2Sigl; PHS; 

13,254, 13,280, 

42llSC247b; PHS; 

13.268, 
42USC247b; PHS; 

13.2&S, 
42USC1176; PHS; 

13.269. 
42USC4gai(e); PHS; 

13-266. 



Alcohol Abust and Alcolulism Prmnfion DemonslratlM 



42USC247(b|;PHS; 

13,267. 
42llSC247t(d) 



13.494. 
2I)USC233I); OE; 

13.493. 
20USC2370: K: 

13.499. 
2DUSC7305; OE; 

13,500. 
2005(3304; OE: 

13.U3, 



Kalemal vxi Child KeaHh aid CrippM ChlkMn'i Sefvicss: 

CripMd Children's Senkt. Basic Grants. 
Hattmal and Child Health and CrwM Children's Servios: 

tbtemil and Child Health Special Projects. 
Migrant Health CentafS Opentlons „ 

Narcotic Addiction: Dnig Abuse and Onf Det)er<)ence Pre- 

wnliom aM RehabiliatlM): Suvey and Dennnstralicin 

Projects. 
Communtcalile and Othei Oiseise Control Programs: Mtaslts 

CoMml 
Communlcatile and Other Osetx Contrgl Programs: Conlml 

of Diseases other thin lubeniulMls or Maasltt. 
Drug Abuse: Ptevenfion and Treatment: Basic Grants 

UatMiased l^int FUw^g Prtnntlon: Detediofl and Traat- 
ment d Lead-based Paint Prtsoning: Centnfzed Labon- 
toiy Faertilies. 

Lead Based Paint Poisoning Prtvention: Oetecliai and Treat- 
ment dl Lead-based Paint Poisoning: Develcpment ot Local 
pFograms. 

Urban Rat Control 

. Venereal Disease Pt ww ilioii and Control Programs: hojed 

Grants. 
Veneral Disease Preventicr and Conlrol Programs: Restatdi, 

Demmstration and Training Projects. 
STATE EDUCATION ASSISTANCE - 



Slate VocatlMiai Educatior Programs: Consumer and Honw- 

mahing Educafion. 
State Vocaticnal Education Programs: Basic Giant 

Slate Vocaliwal Education Programs: Special Programs tor 

the DisadvanUged. 
State Vncatiiinal Education Programs: State and Local Adw- 

soiy Councils. 
State Vocationil Edtollon Pr^rms: Stat) Adninistation ....... 



Sfl/90 
5O/IO0 
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23USCll)4(ti)(3|. 103: 

DOT 
!3USC104(ti)(61, 

103(il), DOT. 

23lISCl«:D0r 

33ySCllH((l, 134, 

Mr 
23ySC135; wr 

49USC1604, DOT: 

20507 
OlJSC1607b, D07, 

m 503. 
4WSC1607a: DOr, 

20 505 
4WSC160!(a). DOT. 

20 500 
4WSC1613':DOi: 

3O508 



23USC321: DOT 

23USC125, 120: DOT - 
23UX104<D)(1). 

103(ti): DOl 
23USC104(b)(!|, 

103(0: DOT 
!3USC?04, 202|a|, 

MI. 
!3USC104(b}(5), 

103(e): DOT, 

20.205. 

amui; DOT- 

liVXm. 202(c], 

OOT- 
!]USC307(c). DOT-.. 



42llSC300i-3(a). EPA: 

Ee.50E 
33USCI 288(1): EPA, 

66.426. 
33USCI!56: EPA, 

66 419 
33USC12Bl(El, EPA, 

6S.41B 
33llSC1255(e)(!), 

EPA: 66.505. 

!0USO55e: Ot: 

13.465. 
HmCibl. Ot, 23.464. 
2(IUSC441.442(a)4430) 

(l):44(al:0E: 

13570, 
20I)SC18010*, 

1806.1E21: 0(: 

13.570 







Hiehttjys Fedetal Aid Primary and Secondary Systems 

hte(m<e <vithin Urban Areas 
HiEhways FedeialAid Urban Systems 


F 70 1 
F 70 1 


Hiehways. Special Urban High Density Iratfic Program 

TranspoitjIiDn PUnnmg in Urbari Areas 


P 90 1 
F 70/90 1 


Urban Area Traffic Operslkins Impmemml 

Urban Mass Transportalion CaiHlai and Operating Assistant 

fwrraila Grants. 
Urlan Mass Transportaton Managerial Training Propams 


P 100 1 
F 50/80 3 

P 75 2 


Urban Mass Transportation Icchdkal Studies 


P 80 2 




P 80 2 


Urban Mass Transportalion Rail Passengei Service Assist- 


P 50 2 






Educatior and Training Programs lor Hlgtway Personnel . . 

HigliwayS: EoTeFgency Reliet ..... 

Higtioays Federal-Aid Pninary System in Rural Areas . 


F 70 1 
P 70 I 
F 70 1 


Highways Federal-Aid Seoiodary System in Rural Areas 


F 70 1 


Highway Forest Hiihways ... 


F 100 2 






Highways Piiorily Piimary Routes 


F 70 1 


Sufv^. Planning, Research and Devdogmenl for Highway 
Programs. 


F 70/90 I 


Sate Drinking Water Research and Demonstration 


P 67/75 4 


Water Pollirtion (iintrol. State and Areawlde Waste Treat- P 75 2 

ment Management and Planning Grants 
Water Pollution limtrol- Stale and Interstate Programs .. . . F/P lOO 1 


Water Pollulinn Conlral Waste Treatments Works Construe- F/ 


P 75 2 


Water Poltulion Control Research and Development Pollution 
from Sewage m Ruial Aieas 


P 95 4 


Public library Piograras. Inter-library Cooperalion 


F 100 1 


Public library S«rv«Bs 

Oltiei Critical SubpctS: FQuipmert and Minor Rtmodeting. 


F 33-67 1 
50 1 


Uhiares and Learning Resources 


100 1 






CbilO Abuse and Neglect Prevention and Treatment' Assist- F/ 


P 100 1 
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nvSXlO; OHDS; ChlU WeHait Stmes: Basic GranU B Stain 

13.M5. 
12liSC5711, DevdoninB Local Facilities lor fhitway Youttu 



(5713,5716 
5751(a)); 0H[ 
13.623 



72.00!. 
4»)SC5011(b):M:T; 
72.008. 



DOMESTIC VOLliHTEER SERVICES 

Oomtic Volunteer Senices: Fostei GrantBienl PHipani 

Dnmstic Wuntw Strvlws: RtHted Senior Vohmteir ho- 



From the complacent assumption that our abundance of food, at the lowest real 
cost in the world, somehow guaranteed adequate nutntion for alt, public opinion 
was fm;htened into believing in 1968 that there were 10 million "starving" Ameri- 
cans. Eleven years later there is a bei^tened awareness of the importance of 
nutrition to well-being and healthy survival, but there is still much legitimate 
uncertainty as to what constitutes "malnutrition" and who is "malnourished". 
Ovemutrition is increasingly recognized as more prevalent and a more important 
deterrent to health in this country than undernutrition, particularly so amcmg the 
"neediest" sectors of our society. We do not know and it maj[ be impossible to 
ascertain if the various prc^rams aimed at improving the nutritional status of the 
population of the United States are indeed accomplishing their stated Koal. 

Although much of the nutrition establishment is deeply immeised in ePTorta to 
make all our citizens consume their "recommended" intakes and achieve "accept- 
able" anthropometric and biochemical standards, a significant sector of the same 
establishment, supported by the Congress, is justiilably alarmed by the obvious 
consequences of a readily available and easily consumed excess of food and by the 
imbalance between individual intakes and expenditures of energy. Leading the 
pack, though frequently stumbling and too often exploited, is a growing percenta^ 
of the citizenry< firmly convinced that the way to a longer hralthier life lies m 
"better nutrition". To very many this somehow means the latest "diet" or the latest 
"supplement" of a variety of nutrients and scx^led nutrients. To many oUien it 
means some form of ve^tarianism, with "natural" foods, a lot of fiber, no meat, no 
saturated fat, and certainly no cholesterol. Some of these are so convinced that Uiey 
impose their beliefs on their infant children, not too infir^uently causing them to 
be undernourished, or actually dangerously malnourished. The most determined are 
those who recognize that our modem cenveniencea, particularly the automobile and 
the television set, have made us increasingly sedentaiy and are literally running for 
their lives. 

The world is being treated to the spectacle of the most highly educated and 
prosperous members of society attempting to revert to the diet and physical activity 
of the poorest, while these in turn yearn for the abundance of highly nutritious and 
easily prepared food, and the comfort and conveniences being increasingly spumed 
by those who can afford them best. 

It would be a mistake to assume that involuntary undernutrition no looger esists 
in this country, and just as much of a mistake to assume that what does exist, in 
different forms and among different people in our uniquely heterogeneous aocie^, 
can be eliminated by a proliferation of cat^orical programs aimed at different 
target groups. There is an increasing reC(^(nition of the importance of "nutrition 
education", but the manner in which it is implemented depends on who is teaching 
what and to whom. At one extreme we are stigmatizing those who are sbcnt in 
stature and weigh less than the ever-increasing average, and we encourage and 
facilitate increasmg consumptions of "milk, meat and eggs". Because surveys have 
shown that large percentages of the population are not satisfying "calorie require- 
ments", we unwittingly encourage increased consumptions of^ sugar and Nparated 
fats, the easiest way to increase calorie intake. Too often for^ittan is toe well- 
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documented fact that it in the same Htratum of society, the poorest, that we have an 
alanning increase in the incidence of obesity and now, super-obesity, a term for 
those who weigh 160% or more of the "appropriate" weight for height At the other 
extreme are those who accept the existing evidence, moet of it circumetantial, that 
these foods and many others are dangerous for all and should be avoided. 

The information that we have about the nutritional status of our people, end we 
do have an increasing amount of reliable data, increasingly emphasizes regional 
differences, racial and class differences, urban-rural differences, and differences due 
to the age make-up of populations. One categorical program, wisely and humanely 
conceived, may seem and may actually be very appropriate for some Statee but may 
be quite unnecessary in others, which could use a different pn^am, or might in 
fact require no "food assistance" as such. Often enough an individual State may 
have a sound understanding of its "nutrition" problems and their causes but is 
forced to try to fit these to existing programs instead of being in a position to fit 
programs, or possibly a single program, to defined or definable needs. 

The proposed "Food and Nutrition Program Optional Consolidation and Reorgani- 
zation Act" is an important and verv large step in the right direction. Without 
abandoning Its responsibilities, the Federal Government would secure for the nation 
the advantages of having a number of States putting their best talents to work on 
the development of a unified approach to nutrition problems, seeing them as one 
part, albeit an important one, of the complex social problems which are characteris- 
tic of their populations. Successful approaches could then be adapted for use in 
other States, as suggested. 

The repeated use of the terms "needy" and "neediest" in this, as in existing 
legislation, is to a certain extent unfortunate. To many, particularly tJie elderly, its 
connotations may injure their pride and keep them from participating in what 
might rightfully be at their disposal. The terms also lead those who administer 
programs to base participation strictly on an income or net worth basis, when low 
mcome does not necessarily mean undernutrition and a seemingly adequate "net 
worth" does not guarantee adequate nutrition. Of the innovations which might be 
implemented by one or more States would be imaginative systems te identify nearly 
everyone in need of nutritional support, be it as food, as individually tailored 
guidance, or as a comprehensive approach to their basic problems. Where undernu- 
trition is highly preralent, very seldom the case in this country, programs can 
justifiably be developed for entire populations on the basis of a scientifically chosen 
sample surveyed. When it is sporadic and tends to occur among those who do not 
participate voluntarily in surveys, as among decompensated urban families, re- 
course must be had to other means of identification, such as the emergency rooms of 
hospitals, the only health facility used by most such families. 

If malnutrition, particularly undernutrition, is seen as an outward manifestation 
<rf' a profotmd malaise in a family, after medical causes have been ruled out, a 
properly organized State or local health system can bring its resources to bear on 
the family's problems, with food as one of the resources. Section 9(a) of the proposed 
legislation speaks to the comprehensive nature of a State plan: just how comprehen- 
sive will depend on the services already available and to the manner in which food 

d nutrititKi services are coordinated with others. 



Section 8(1) requires that each State developing a Comprehensive State Plan shall 
"establish procedures designed to assure that a comprehensive assessment is made 
to determine the food and nutritional requiremento of the neediest people. . . .". In 
this area it can be expected that different States will come up with approaches 
which are appropriate to their populations and to their known or expect^ preva- 
lence of mahiutrition. The same holds true for Section 8(2], dealing with the need 
for education. It will require considerable imagination, for instance, to educate 
groups in whom ovemutntion is very frequent but who have been led to believe 
that undernutrition, in amount or quality, is their major problem. One of the 
obstacles will be the need to convince many professionals that "reconunended 
allowances" are not the same as individual requirements. 

Section 9(b) gives the Secretary 60 days after receipt of a comprehensive State 
[rfan to notify the State whether the plan complies with the requirements of the 
proposed Act. This section does not suggest the way in which such a decision might 
be reached. If the full benefits are to be attained, it will not suffice for any proposed 
State plan to merely seem to conform with the letter of Sections 8 and 9. It should 
be necessary to determine, with reasonable certainty, if the human element and 
other needed resources will indeed be available to put the plan into effect. With 
such a brief period for a review of an unspecified nature it might also happen that 
the most imaginative and potentially most ef!ective plans might be turned down 
because of a hasty review mechanism. It should seem desirable to have a review 
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panel with expert non-GSovemment representation, allowing time to duplicate and 
circulate the propoeela for Stud^ by the reviewers, to plan a fomial meetJng, and to 
allow for "site visits" when indicated. 

Section \i addresses the important and complex subject of evaluation. Where 
undernutrition is not hishl^r prevalent to begin with, this will be difficult but 
certainly not impossible it it is recognized that a cause and effect relationship will 
be difficult to establish. The same procedures used to identify malnutrition can be 
used to monitor changes in its prevalence. The use of data on the "number of such 
persons served by each program" does not measure the "effsct or results of such 
services or programs", for example, "nutrition education". Along with judging the 
appropriateness of the context of such educatiMi, it will be necessary to meaaure 
changes in the nutrition knowledge of the population and in tJteir bujins and 
consumption patterns. In such evaluations it will become more important to distin- 
guish clearly Between income supplementation and improved nutrition and health. 

Statement or Fridebick L. Tbowbbidoi, M.D., H.Sc., AasiBTANT PkORSsoa of 
Human Nutbition, Eftoehioloot, and Pediatrics, Johns Hopkins UNTVKRsnr, 
Baltdiore, Md. 

The proposed Bill (S. 605) for the optional State management of food and nutrition 
assistance programs requires an initial assessment of the nutritional needs of the 
most vulnerable groups within each participating Stete, Also required, but less 
clearly defmed, is a mechanism for the evaluation and monitoring of the effects or 
results of such services and programs. This statement reviews alternative n 



A. Assessment ofnutrilionat needs 

The proposed legislation calls for the asaeesment of the food and nutrition needs 
of the neediest people of the State. Although the most likely tamt groups for this 
assessment are identified (children, infants, expectant mothers, elderly people, insti- 
tutionalized populations and isolated population of the State) the means by which 
the assessment is to be made are not specified. Perhaps this omission reflecte Oie 
recognition that the means of nutritional assessment are varied and complex. Dif- 
ferent assessment techniques may provide differing and even contradictory impres- 
sions of the nature and extent of nutritional problems. Also, some asBeasinent 
techniques may not be practical for routine use in service-oriented programs. In 
view of these complexities, alternative approaches to nutritional assessment are 
presented below, with a brief review of some of these poesible strengths and limita- 

1. Nutrition needs assessment baaed on income. — The use of income criteria for 
judging eligibility for food and nutrition aa^stance has the advantage of being a 
relatively objective criterion which can be assessed either for individuals or fbr 
populations. The validity of income criteria as an indicator of nutritional need is 
based on the repeated demonstration (e.g.. Ten State Nutrition Survey and HANES 
Survey) that decreaaed family income is associated with lesser growth in children, a 
tendency towards decreased calorie and protein intake and a tendency towartb ■ 
greater prevalence of anemia. However, the interpretation of these general observa- 
tions is complicated by the simultaneous fmding of increased obeoty among poor 
women and by the observation that many persons with incomes below the pororty 
levels consume diets at or above recommended dietary allowances. Because of the 
inconsistencies in the relationship between poverty and nutritional need, income 
criteria are not a reliable basis for judging the need for food assistance. Prorisiott of 
food aid on the basis of income level may serve as an income supplement to low 
income families by freeing up money from food coats to be used for other needs, but 
this mechanism of income supplementation may not be the most efficient. ProvisioD 
<k food assistance to low income famUies may actually tend to aggravate the 
nutritional problem of obesity due to overeating in some recipients. 

2. Nutrition needs assessment using existing data. — Another source of information 
for nutritional assessment is existing information from surveys or studies carried 
out within the Stete. Extensive date from populations in ten Stetes (Washington, 
California, Texas, Louisiana, South Carolina, Kentucky, West Virginia, Michimn, 
Massachusetts, and New York) were in the Ten Stete Nutrition Survey. The Pre- 
school Nutrition Survey studied small samples of children in thirty-six states. CXher 
survey date may be available from studies carried out on the Stete or local level by 
Stete agencies or Universities. In addition, very useful but less quantitative infbt^ 
mation on the location and extent of nutritional problems may be gained fram the 
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observatinu and experience of nutritionists and health professionals who have 
workad among isolated or nutritionslly vubierable groups within the State, 

Clinical data fh»n State, County and Local HealUi Department facilities has been 
increaaJogly utilized to monitor nutritional and health status of children. These 
dtfa. incluoing weights, heights, and hemoglobin values, are routinely collected and 
can be tabulated to characterize and monitor growth status, obesity and anemia 
among clinic attendms. During the last four to five years the Center for Disease 
Control has assisted an increasing number of states in collecting and tabulating 
these Qrpes <^ data in a standardized format so that changes in these nutritional 
indicatOTB can be observed over time and differences between r^ons, among differ- 
ent atfanic groups, or among different States can be defined. At present, 25 States 
are partidpatiiig in the CD&assisted nutrition surveillance program. These partici- 
pating E^tes could use surveillance data as part of their assessment procedure, and 
States not currently participating could initiate surveillance using the same stand- 
ardiaed format and analysis procedures. 

3. New sources of data for nulrilion needs assessm«n(.— Depending on the avail- 
aUli^ and adsqua^ ttf existing nutritional data. States mi^ht reqmre additional 
studies or surveys in order to formulate an adequate nutrition needs assessment. 
Requirements wul obvioudy depend on the circumstances within each State. Howev- 
er, past eqwrience indicates that undertaking lai^e scale surveys would be costly 
and wMild require more time than the two year planning process will permit. On 
the other hand, small scale, well-tar^ted surveys using simplified methods may be 
extremely lueftil in providing quantitative answers to specific questions. Such sur- 
veys can utilize nroplified height, weight, hemoglobin and, if essential, dietary 
techniquea to assess nutritional problems in a quantitative manner in specific 
populmons. Tliis type of simplified survey technique avoids the complexities and 
mterpretative difficulties often associated with extensive clinical, biochemical and 
dietary Investigation. 

Use has not Men made, and easily could be made, of similar data from Individuals 
seeking medical attention at public and private hospitals and other health facilities. 

E Evaluation of program impact- Monitoring the need fi>r continued food aaMtetance 
Section 14 of the proposed Bill discusses the evaluation of the State food and 
nutrition programs and indicates the need to evaluate both the provision of services 
to nee^ persons and the effoct or results of such services and programs, llie first of 
these evaluation objectives, the evaluation of the functioning of the programs, 
implies a basicallv administrative review of the services provided and costs in- 
cnrred. The secona evaluation objective, the evaluation of the effect or results of the 
programs, implies an evaluation of the impact of the programs in dealing with 
nnmtional problems and of the need for continued food assistance. In order to carry 
out the aecond of these evaluation functions, some mechanism must be defmed for 
the monitoring of changes in nutritional status over time within the target popula- 
licms of the State, One approach would be to carry out periodic surveys, necessarily 
of a limited, simplified and well focused nature. However, even the most simpliTied 
survey require a substantial input of funds and personnel beyond the routine 
ftinctioninf of nutrition and health prt^rams. 

liie difficulties associated with mounting periodic surveys highlight the advan- 
tages of utilizing a nutrition status monitoring system capable of continuous data 
ou^nit based on routinely collected data. However, it must be recognized that these 
^rpes c4 surveillance systwne have important limitations, .One such limitation is 
that the data collected will reflect the nutritional status o^ only that portion of the 
•»_.i_*;«.g which utilizes State, county or local health facilities, Als<^ a* with any 
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I procMsing system utilizing data from a wide varie^ of sources', considerable 

rt must be expended to assure the standardization of measurement techniau<~ 

■nd the uniform reporting of data. Finally, until the collection and processing of th 



data has become an established routine, there will be delays in the timely produc- 
ts of fmalized results. Despite these limitations, experience over 6 years has 
established the feasibility of this type of surveillance activity, and has shown that 
the data can be useful in defining trends in nutritional indicators. 

C Use of funds for nutrition related, nonfood service 

The proposed legislation recognizes that while there are some persons and popula- 
tions whose nutritional requirements may be inadequately met, the larger problem 
is one of "targeting food programs to special populations, the prevention of obesity, 
and the provision of nutritional counseling." It is further recognized that there is 
"little evidence of the desirable nutritional consequences of our mhssive federal 
feeding effort." lliese important realizations indicate the need to avoid viewins the 
distribution of food as the sole or even the major answer to nutritional pn^lems. 
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Such a view ignores the fact that proper nutrition is an aspect of overall health and 
that malnutrition, whether observed as undernutrition or ovemutrition, is cloeely 
related to the social, cultural and health environment in which the individual lives. 
Simply providing food to those who may or may not be malnourished may at best be 
a rather inefficient form of income Bupptementation and, at worst, may actually 
promote malnutrition by encouraging overeating and obesity. In this regard, the 
emphasis of the bill on the need for nutrition education rather than solely on food 
distribution is most appropriate. 

Proper nutrition is most appropriately viewed as an aspect of good health. Long- 
term improvement in nutrition will beet be accomplisned by improvements in 
health care, health and nutrition education and through the provision of social 
services which may be far more effective in reachiiu the causes of malnutrition. It 
would seem appropriate, therefore, to Bpecifically allow the use of funds under this 
bill beyond Uie provision of food and even beyond services which are directly 
nutritional such as nutrition education. The ongoing aseessment of nutritional 
status and of nutritional needs should be the guide to the continued use of funds for 
strictly nutritional purposes. As the monitoring process indicates that nutritional 
needs are being met, it would seem appropriate to allow the application of funds to 
related health and social services. In this way, continuing inputs of strictly nutri- 
tion services would not be inexorably continued after the need For these specific 
LS shown to have been met. 



Statement or the Ambrican Dwrmc Association, Chicago, Iu. 

The sponsors of S. 606 are to be commended for seeking a means of establishing 
priorities that will avoid duplication of efforts Both in the provision of nutrition 
services within the States and the funding thereof. Membet^ of The American 
Dietetic Association are committed to cooperate with all attempts to contain Uie 
cost of health care services. 

We believe, however, that there is a need for clarification S. 605 concerning the 
authorities and responsibilities of the agencies chosen for administration at the 
State and National levels. 

Programs with responsibilities in the field of nutrition are scattered through 
numerous agencies and departments. They should be identified as the base at t£e 
start if the proposal is to meet with success. 

The programs that would be grouped together unfler the provisions of S. 605 are 
not entirely commitible in objectives, acope of services provided nor sources of 
Federal funding. For example, the Food Stamp Program is intended to augment 
income and is administered on the basis of economic need with no specific relation- 
diip to tiie nutritional needs of the recipients. No limitations on fyoda that may be 
purchased are set forth and there is no nutritional education procrram. 

On the other hand, the Child Nutrition Programs, including WIC, do have both a 
nutritional status and income status requirement for participation with identified, 
measurable objectives definitely directed toward the improvement of the health of 
the recipients. 

We believe that the addition of another bureaucratic layer of administration will 
not be cost-saving nor effective in improving nutritional status. 

We believe that there is a need for clanReation concerning the proposed aneos- 
ment of the food and nutrition requirements in each State. This appears, as written, 
to be a dual assignment: to identify the economically neediest as well as the 
identification of the nutritional needs within each participating State. Economic 
stability does not necessarily connote nutritional healUi. 

Each State participating in the total program would be required to emplgv a 

gofessional staff equipped to conduct a scientific, viable study as well as one to do a 
llow-up evaluation of the cost/effectiveness of each of the programs as justification 
for continuation of funding of each of the programs. While this is a most desirable 
procedure we question the ability of many States to conform and the cost involved 
in data collection and evaluation as well as the standardization of procedures at a 
time when cost containment is uppermost. 

We recommend that the responsibility for conducting the needs asseasinent and 
program evaluation as well as the level of expertise responsible for these activities 
be stated in the bill. 

The American Dietetic Association supports nutrition education as an int^ral 
c6mponent of all food and nutrition programs. Without the dissemination of rriiable 
nutrition information planned as a sequential program designed to meet the needs 
and learning abilities of the target population, we cannot meet the goal of *^"— ♦"■g 
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people so that they may take the responsibility for maintaining their own health 
through improved nutritional practices. 

Some of the pn^trams that would be grouped under the provisions of S, 605 have 
identifiable nutrition education programs, others have little or none. Botii the 
develapment and coordination of such an activity should be a part of the objectives 
<d this bill if it is to be cost saving and health beneficial. We believe that it is 
approiH^te to include such a provision within S. 605 with a designation as to which 
£ute agency would be responsible for the aaeignment. 

Some pn^trams such as the School Nutrition Programs, Child Day Care, and 
Nutrition Programs for the Elderly are successful because of the local, conununity 
participation and involvement in Uieir administration. This must be seriously con- 
sidered when contemplating any change that could discourage and ultimately elimi- 
nate the contribution of concerned citizens for the health and weU-being of their 
communities. Volunteer time, effort and dedication must be a part of the equation 
when evaluating the cost of program administration. 

The mechanism for final amxtriionment of the fiinds allocated to the single State 
agency to be created by S. 606 must be carefully designed. The lack of coordination 
<ff Stat« and Federal budgets could lead to considerahle confusion in program 
planning and implementation. 

If the needs assessment is to be the basic criterion for individual program funding 
this would have to be provided for with a continuing ongoing activity with annual 
or afeaRc periodic evaluation of each program plus establishment of criteria and 
prionties fen* decisionmaking regarding ongoing funding status. 

Under the present system a State and a community is assured of designated 
program funding for a specified period of time and thus can plan activities within 
the budgetary figure. To adopt a system of block grant funding to the States 
wherein a proeram has limited assurance of receiving a stable share of the allot- 
ment can lead to inadequate funding to cany out pre-established and expected 
activities as well as to unwise use of funds when more than can be appropriately 
used is apportioned to a program. 

As we presently perceive the content of S. 605, we believe that it will require the 
creation of en additional agency at both the Federal and State levels of government 
to administer the provisions therein; it will lead to confusion in local administration 
of programs and posdble unwise competition for the funding thereof; it will not 
result m a cost-saving mechanism nor without prior agreement aa to the nutritional 
otgectivee of ell programs involved will the chmige in the administration ultimately 
be cost/effective in improving the nutritional health of the public. 



It is obvious to all physicians that malnutrition does in fact still exist in this 
United States of America. But it does so in a bewildering variety of forms, with 
remariiably different incidences in different jurisdictions and geographic areas, and 
with markedly different impacts upon the health of individuals living in particular 
circumstances. 

S. 605, in our opinion, encapsulates the best features of health related federal 
legislation. 

It provides for state administration, so that the individual complexities of a single 
state may receive priority consideration. 

It provides for the establishment of goals, against which results can be measured. 

It provides to each state the flexibility of directing funds and prggrams to areas of 
genume need, thus heightening the possibility that goals will be obtained while 
decreasing the probability that scarce federal funds will be wasted. 

It mwidee for simplicity of administration. 

Beet of all, it offers a true opportunity for solution of a genuine health problem. 
We hope that the Committee and Congress will look favorably upon S. 605. 
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IstSbbbion ^J* OlJd 

To permit die StaUa to consolid&te and reorg&niie certain food programs 
adminiBtered by the Department of Agiiculture for the benefit of needy persons. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mabch S Qegislative day, Fbbbdabi 22), 1978 
Hr. Bellmon (for himself and Mr. Dombnici) introdticed the [oQowing bill; 
which wu read twice and referred to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry 



A BILL 

To pennit the Statea to consolidate and reorganize certain food 
programs administered by the Department of Agriculture for 
the beneSt of needy persons. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate arid House of Represenla- 

2 tioea of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That thiB Act may be cited as the "Food and Nutrition Pro- 

4 gram Optional Consolidation and Reorganization Act of 

5 1979". 

6 STATEMENT OF PUEP08B 

7 Sec. 2. (a) It is the purpose of this Act to afford to the 

8 States Uie option of consolidating and reorganizing the fol- 
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1 lowing food assistance programs presently being provided the 

2 States under existing laws: 

3 (1) the food stamp program provided for under the 

4 Food Stamp Act of 1977; 

5 (2) the child feeding programs provided for under 

6 the National School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition 

7 Act of 1966; 

8 (3) the expanded food and nutrition education pro- 

9 gram provided for under the Smith-Lever Act; and 

10 (4) the commodity supplemental food program. 

11 (b) It is the further purpose of this Act to permit those 

12 States which select the consolidation and reorganization pro- 

13 gram authorized by this Act greater flexibility in the use of 

14 Federal funds provided for food and nutritioii assistance than 

15 such States presently have under the separate programs de- 

16 scribed in subsection (a); to permit the States to formulate, 

17 establish, and administer food and nutrition programs which 

18 match the requirements of their neediest populations; to de- 

19 velop effective methods of educating their citizens regarding 

20 the health consequences of diet and nutrition; and to encour- 

21 age the States to operate food and nutrition programs in an 

22 efBcient and effective manner. 

23 DEFINITIONS 

24 ' Sec. 3. As used in this Act — 
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1 (1) The term "Secretaiy" means the Secretary of 

2 Agriculture. 

3 (2) The term "State" means any of the fifty 

4 States, the District of Columbia, the Commonnealth of 

5 Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 

6 Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 

7 the Commonwealth of the Northern Hari&na Islands. 

8 Such term also includes any agency designated in ac- 

9 cordance with applicable State law to receive and dis- 

10 burse funds made available under this Act. 

11 CONSOLIDATED PBOO&AM OPTION 

12 Sec. 4, (a) Any State may, upon application to the Sec- 

13 retary and subject to the other provisions of ttus Act, partici- 

14 pate in the consolidated program provided for in this Act. 

15 Any State which elects and qualifies to participate in such 

16 program shall receive the funds it would have otherwise re- 

17 ceived under — 

18 (1) the food stamp program provided for under the 

19 Food Stamp Act of 1977; 

30 (2) the programs provided for under the National 

21 School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition Act of 

22 1966, including the special supplemental food program 

23 provided for pregnant women, infants, and children 

24 carried out under section 17 of the Child Nutrition Act 

25 of 1966; 
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4 

1 (3) the expanded food and nutrition education pro- 

2 gram provided for under the Smith-Lever Act; 

3 (4) any other program which is enacted after the 

4 date of enactment of this Act, administered by the De- 

5 pa^tment of Agriculture, and provides food assistance 

6 to needy persons or provides nutrition information or 

7 education to the citizens of the several States, unless 

8 the legislation enacting such program specifically pro- 

9 vides otherwise. 

10 (bKD Any State which elects to participate in the con- 

11 sohdated program in lieu of the categorical programs de- 

12 scribed in subsection (a) may withdraw its election to partic- 

13 pate in tlie consolidated program and continue participation 

14 in the categorical programs if such State withdraws its elec- 

15 tion at any time prior to the beginning of the first fiscal year 

16 it would have been eli^ble to receive funds (other than plan- 

17 ning funds) under the conaolidated program. 

18 (2) Any State which has participated in the consolidated 

19 program for at least two fiscal years may terminate its par- 

20 ticipation in such program upon written notice to the Secre- 

21 tary at least sixty days prior to the end of any fiscal year. 

22 (3) A State which terminates its participation in the 

23 consolidated program aa provided m paragraph (2) shall 

24 become eligible to participate in the categorical programs de- 
S5 scribed in subsection (a) at the beginning of the fiscal year 
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5 

1 following the fiscal year m which participatioii in the consoli- 

2 dated program ends. 

3 (c) All States which elect to participate in the consoli- 

4 dated program shall begin participation at the beginning of a 

5 fiscal year. In no case may a State participate in the consoli- 

6 dated program and in one or more of the categorical pro- 

7 grams described in subsection (a) in the same fiscal year. 

8 CONSOLIDATION PBOQBAM PATHENTS 

9 Sec. 5. (a) Each State which elects and qualifies under 

10 this Act to receive funds for carrying out the consolidated 

11 program provided for in this Act shall be pud by the Secre- 

12 tary of the Treasury each fiscal year such amount as shall be 

13 certified to him by the Secretaiy. 

14 (b) The Secretary shall certify for payment in &e case 

15 of any State participating in the consohdated program in any 

16 fiscal year an amount equal to the total amount received by 

17 such State under the categorical programs described in sec- 

18 tion 4(a) in the most recent fiscal year in which such State 

19 received funds under such programs. In no case shall the 
30 amount certified for payment in any fiscal year in the case of 

21 any State which participated in Uie consolidated program in 

22 the preceding year be less than the amount such Stat« re- 

23 ceived under this subsection in such preceding year. 

24 (c) The amount to which any State is entiUed under this 

25 section shall be adjusted each fiscal year to reflect changes in 
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1 (F) examining aJl reports sud audits required 

2 in connection wiA the consolidated program car- 

3 ried out in such State under this Act; 

4 (2) publish prior to the first year of consolidated 

5 assistance made to that State under this Act, and each 

6 fourth year thereafter, a four-year comprehensive State 

7 plan which — 

8 (A) is developed in accordance with the pro- 

9 cedures described in section 8, and 

10 (B) contains the provisions designed to meet 

11 the requirements of section 9, 

12 (3) develop and publish an annual update of the 

13 comprehensive State plan, and 

14 (4) certify to the Secretary that it has developed 

15 and published the comprehensive State plan or annUal 

16 update in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

17 (b) A State desiring to receive funds for the consolidar 

18 tion program authorized by this Act for any fiscal year shall, 

19 in addition to the requirements of subsection (a), provide 

20 for— 

21 (1) an audit of expenditures for each program year 

22 as provided in the State plan; 

23 (2) an annutJ evaluation of the implementation of 

24 the State's final comprehensive plan, and any amend- 

25 ment thereto, adopted under section 8; and 
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1 (b) The maximum amount of a grant which a State may 

2 receive under this section is equal to not more than 2 per 

3 centum of the total amount of funds allocated to that State 

4 under the programs described in section 4(a) in the most 

5 recent fiscal year, and the minimum amount is $500,000. 

6 STATE ADMINISTBATION 

7 Sec. 7. (a) Each State desiring to receive funds for the 

8 consolidation program authorized by this Act for any fiscal 

9 year shall — 

10 (1) designate, as provided hy the constitution and 

11 laws of the State, the single State agency within the 

12 State which will be responsible for — 

13 (A) assessing the food and nutritioQ needs of 

14 the neediest population of the State; 

15 (B) formulating the State plan provided for 

16 under section 9; 

17 (C) receiving and apportioning the funds 

18 (Federal and State) made available for carrying 

19 out in such State the consoHdated program pro- 

20 Tided for in this Act; 

21 (D) monitoring on a continuing basis the 

22 progress of the programs carried out in such State 

23 under this Act; 

24 (£) preparing the general guidelmes for the 

25 State plan; and 
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1 (F) examining all reports &nd audits required 

2 in connecUon with the consolidated program car- 

3 ried out in such State under this Act; 

4 (2) puhlish prior to the first yem of cmisoBdated 

5 assistance made to that State under this Act, and each 

6 fourth year thereafter, a four-jear comprehensive State 

7 plan which — 

8 (A) is developed in accordance vrith the pro- 

9 cedures descrihed in section 8, and 

10 (B) contains the provisions designed to meet 

11 the requirements of sectioa 9, 

12 (3) develop and publish an annual update of the 

13 comprehensive State plan, and 

14 (4) certify to the Secretaiy that it has developed 

15 and published the comprehensive State plan or annual 

16 update in accordance with the provisions of this Aet. 

17 (b) A State desiring to receive funds for the comoUdik 

18 tioD program authorized by this Act for any fiscal year shall, 

19 in addition to the requirements of subsection (a), provide 

20 for— 

21 (1) an audit of expenditures for each program year 

22 as provided in tlie State plan; 

23 (2) an annual evaluation of the implementation of 

24 the State's final comprehensive plan, and any amend- 

25 ment thereto, adopted under section 8; and 
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1 (3) an annual report of that audit and evaluation 

2 which report shall include — 

3 {A) such information as the Secretary may 

4 prescribe consistent with Uie consolidation and 

5 provisions of tliis Act, and 

6 (B) assurance that funds were expended in 

7 accordance with the Act and the comprehensive 

8 State plan. 

9 PBOCEDUBE FOB DEVELOPINO THE COUPBEBENSIVE 

10 STATE PLAN 

11 Sec. 8. Each State shall, in the development of the 

12 comprehensive State pUn, establish procedures designed to 

13 assure that — 

14 (1) a comprehensive assessment is made to deter- 

15 mine the food and nutritional requirements of the 

16 neediest people of the State, such assessment to in- 

17 dude, but not be limited to the children, infants, expec- 

18 tant mothers, elderly people, institutionalized popula- 

19 tions, and isolated populations of the State, who are 

20 living in circumstances of poverty or who are unable to 

21 provide themselves with an adequate nutritional diet; 

22 (2) a comprehensive assessment is made to deter- 

23 mine the need for food and nutrition education among 

24 the people of the State, uicluding segments of the 

25 State's population which may be suffering from ovemu- 
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1 ^tdon AS well as those segments wUcli may be auffer- 

2 ing from inadequate nutrition; 

3 (3) procedures are establislied for obtaining the 

4 participation of interested citizens, local organizations, 

5 units of general local government, and appropriate 

6 State agencies prior to and during the development of 

7 the comprehensive plan; 

8 (4) the legislature of the State will be informed of 

9 the development of the procedures required by this 

10 subsection; 

11 (5) programs will be identified in terms of prior- 

12 ities for which funds will be allotted, distributed, and 

13 expended; 

14 (6) the use of funds for purposes described in this 

15 Act will be coordmatfid with the use of State, local, 

16 and Federal funds Oncluding commodities) made availar 

17 ble for similar purposes; 

18 (7) the use of funds for purposes described in this 

19 Act will be coordinaJted with each other and other Fed- 

20 eral programs to avoid duplication of effort; 

21 (8) tlie proposed comprehensive State plan or the 

22 annual update tiiereof will be published at least one 

23 ' hundred and twenty days prior ta its effective date and 

24 such plan or update thereof will be available to inter- 

25 ested parties and to local agencies within the State. 
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1 Comment relating to such plan must be accepted for a 

2 mitiiiniitn of foity-five dajs after such publication; 

3 (9) a final comprehensive State plan, or annual 

4 update thereof, will be published and made generally 

5 avfulable prior to its effective date together with a 

6 summaiy of the comments received and an explanation 

7 of the differences between the proposed plan and the 

8 final plan and the reasons therefor; 

9 (10) an; amendment to the final comprehensive 

10 State plan prepared by the State agency designated 

11 pursuant to section 7(a)(1) will be published as a pro- 

12 posed amendment on which the public may comment 

13 for a period of at least twenty days, and tJiereafter the 

14 final agreement, together with a summary of the com* 

15 ments received and the action taken on such com- 

16 ments, will be published; 

17 (11) procedures will be established to assure that 

18 regulations and rules established, amended, or repealed 

19 by that State vnH be established, amended, or repealed 

20 with the counsel of local agencies and consistent with 

21 State administrative procedures and due process; 

22 (12) the aggregate amount to be expended by the 

23 State and its agencies from funds derived from non- 
24 Federal sources for the consolidatiott program for any 
25 fiscal year will sot be less than the amount expended 
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1 by the State and its agencies in tbe preceding fiscal 

2 year on programs described in section 4(&) and on simi- 

3 lar or related programs; and 

4 <13) Federal funds provided under this Act sup- 

5 plement and in no case supplant State and/or local 

6 funds. 

7 PBOVISIONS OF THE COUPBEHENBIVE STATE FLAN 

8 Sec. 9. <a) A comprehensive State plan meets the re- 

9 quirements <rf this section if such plan — 

10 <1) sets forth the procedure for, and the results of, 

11 the needs assessments conducted pursuant to section 

12 8(aMl); 

13 (2) sets forth tbe goals to be achieved under the 

14 plan, the basic program objectives and a description of 

15 the programs to he carried out under the plan; 

16 (3) sets for^ the State's program for providing 

17 food and nutrition education and information designed 

18 to meet the needs of its people as revealed in the 

19 needs assessment; 

20 (4) sets forth the policies and procedures to be fol- 

21 lowed by the State to assure that the distribution of 

22 funds to State and local agencies, institutions, and or- 

23 ganizations within the State is in accordance with the 

24 provifdons of this Act; 
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1 (5) contains a description of the organizational 

2 structure through which the program consolidated hy 

3 this Act will be administered; 

4 (6) sets forth the State's program Of an;) for pro- 

5 viding meals and food and nutrition education in con- 

6 nection with or as a part of (A) any Head Start or 

7 Follow Through program for children, (6) the nutrition 

8 program for the elderly carried out under titie Vil of 

9 the Older Americans Act of 1965, (C) the community 

10 food and nutrition program, and (D) any other federally 

11 funded food or nutrition education or information pro- 

12 gram carried out with funds not provided under this 
IS Act; 

14 (7) sets forth the procedures for monitoring aotivi- 

15 ties of the agencies, institutions, and organizations 

16 within the State responsible for administering the com- 

17 prehensive plan of the State, including a provision for 

18 technical assistance by the State to each such agency, 

19 institution, and organization; 

20 (8) contains a description of the process that the 

21 State will use to insure that any agency, mstitution, or 

22 organization in the State which recaves funds under 

23 ^118 Act will annually develop or update a comprehen- 

24 sive plan for the use of such funds and tiiat the plan 
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1 will be made available to the public for comment as 

2 provided in the comprehensive State plan; 

3 (9) provides, consistent with State law and prac- 

4 tice, for an audit of Uie expenditure of funds received 

5 under this Act by local agencies, institutions, and orga- 

6 nizations; 

7 (10) sets forth procedures to be used by the State 

8 to eliminate unnecessary paperwork and duplication of 

9 informational requests in regard to local agency appli- 

10 cations, evaluations, and reporting; 

11 (11) prescribes procedures to be followed by the 

12 State when a local agency fails to develop or imple- 

13 ment a program pUn, including procedures for notice 

14 and opportuni^ for hearing in any case funds are to be 

15 witbheld; 

16 (12) provides a local agency appeal process wiUiin 

17 the State for any local agency which is dissatisfied 

18 with the State's action with respect to the State's 

19 compliance wiUi substantive and procedural provisions 

20 of the Act. A local agency may appeal the finaJ ruling 

21 of the State to the Secretary; 

22 (13) provides for an audit of expenditures for each 

23 program year in accordance with generally accepted 

24 accounting principles, conducted, in a manner approved 

25 by the Secretary, by — 
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1 (A) an auditor of the State, using certified 

2 public accountants, or 

3 (B) a private certified public accountant or 

4 auditing firm utilizing certified public accountants; 

5 and 

6 (14) provides for an annual report of such audit. 

7 (b) The Secretary shall, within sixty days after receiving 

8 any comprehensive State plan from any State, notify such 

9 State in writing whether such plan complies with the require- 

10 ments of this Act. In the event the Secretary fails to notify 

1 1 any State within the time period prescribed, the comprehea- 

12 sive State plan shall be deemed to have been approved hy the 

13 Secretai^. If the Secretary notifies a state that a plan does 

14 not meet the requirements of this Act, he shall indicate spe- 

15 cifically in what respect such plan failed and what action 

16 must be taken to meet the requirements. 

17 SUPPLEMENTAL PAYMENT 

18 Seo. 10. ii) Each State which elects and qualifies to 

19 receive funds for canying out a consolidated program under 

20 this Act shall also be eligible, upon applksation thnefor, to an 

21 additional amount of funds for carrying out such program 

22 equal to 10 per centum of the amount to which such State is 

23 entitled under section 5 on the condition that such amount is 

24 matched by such State with an equal amount of funds from 

25 non-Federal sources which will be used for carrying out the 
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1 purposes of this Act. A State may, if it so elects, receive any 

2 amount under this section equal to less than 10 per centum of 

3 the amount it is entiUed to receive under section 5 on the 

4 condition that such lesser amount ia matched by such State 
6 with an equal amount from non-Federal funds which will he 

6 used to carry out the purposes of this Act. For purposes of 

7 this section, funds received by any State under a Federal- 

8 State revenue sharing plan shaU be considered to be funds 

9 from a non-Federal source. 

10 (b) If the sums appropriated for any fiscal year for 

11 making payments to States under this section are not suffi- 
13 cient to pay in full the amount to which each State is entitled 

13 under this section for such fiscal year, the amounts which all 

14 States may receive under this sectidn for such fiscal year 

15 shall be ratably reduced. In case additional funds become 

16 available for making such payments for any fiscal year during 

17 which the preceding sentence is applicable, such reduced 

18 amounts shall be increased on the same basis as they were 

19 reduced. 

20 (c) Additional funds under this section shall be ptud to a 

21 State by the Secretary of the Treasury uptm certification of 

22 the amount to be pud by the Secretary. 
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1 TIMH OP PAYMB1«TS 

2 Sec. 11. The Secretaiy shall determine the time or 

3 times at which pajmeatB under this Act are to be made to 

4 States. 

5 FEDEBAL SEBVICEB; VSE OF FUNDS FOB FOOD 8BBVICE 

6 EQUIPMBNT AND FAdLITIES 

7 Sec. 12. (a) Whenever tmy State elects to carry out a 

8 consolidated feeding program under tins Act and any part of 

9 such program is substantially the same or provides substan- 

10 tiaUy the same beneSts as any of the programs described in 

11 section 4(a), the Secretary shall, upon the request of such 

12 State, furnish with respect to such part of such program any 

13 services in-kind which would have been furnished such State 

14 by the Federal Oovemment had such State participated in 

15 the programs described in section 4(a) on a separate basis 

16 rather than electing to participate in a consolidated program 

17 under this Act. 

18 (b) Funds made available to any State under tiiis Act 

19 may be used for the purchase of any food service equipment 

20 and facilities necessary or appropriate to carry out effectively 

21 the comprehensive State plan of such State. 

22 ADIONIBTBATIVE BXFENSBB 

28 Sec. 13. None of the funds made available to a State 

24 under this Act in any fiscal year (excluding the State's share 

25 of wnMrbing funds under section 10) in any amount in ncen 
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1 of an amount equal to 7 V^ per centum of such funds may be 

2 used for administrative expenses in carrying out the consoli- 
S dated program under this Act in such fiscal year. 

4 EVALUATIONS 

5 Sec. 14. (H The Secretary, after consulting with and 

6 obtiuning the assistance of the State agency designated pur- 

7 suant to section 7(a)(1), shall prepare and design several 

8 models for evaluation of program effectiveness which will be 

9 consistent with the purposes of the consolidation program aa- 

10 tborized by this Act. Evaluation of local agency programs 

11 should focus on Uie food and nutrition services provided for 

12 needy persons in the State, the food and nutrition education 

13 program, the number of such persons served by each pro- 

14 gram, and the effect or results of such services and programs. 

15 (bMD Each State participating m the consolidation pro- 

16 gram authorized by this Act shall (A) select one of the 

17 models developed under subsection (a) of this section, or (6) 

18 use a model developed by that State, and shall be responsible 

19 for the use of that model in program evaluation of the cod- 

20 solidation program authorized by this Act. Each such evalua- 

21 tion design shall involve participation by local agencies of 

22 that State. 

23 (2) An evaluation report which is consistent wiUi the 

24 procedures established pursuant to this section and the Stat« 

25 cemprdiensive plan shall be prepared annually by Nch local 
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1 agency and sulnnitted to the State agency designated pursu- 

2 ant to section 7(aKl). No otiier evaluation reports for pro- 

3 grams authorized by Uiis Act may be required of local agen- 

4 cies by the State a^ncy. 

5 (3) The annual State agency evaluation report prepared 

6 pursuant to this subsection shall be submitted to the Secre- 

7 tary on such date as the Secretary shall establish. The Secre- 

8 taiy shall analyze the State evaluations received under this 

9 paragrs.ph and shall, not Uter than March 1 in the year suc- 

10 ceeding the year in which the evaluations are submitted, pre- 

11 pare and submit to the Congress a report on such evalua- 

12 tions. 

13 (c) The Comptroller General shall conduct an evaluation 

14 of the program authorized by this Act and, not later than die 

15 end of the fifth fiscal year following the fiscal year in which 

16 this Act is enacted, prepare and submit to the Speaker of the 

17 House of Representatives and the President of the Senate a 

18 report on such evaluation together with such recommenda- 

19 tions, including such recommendations for legislation, as the 

20 Comptroller (General deems advisaUe. 

21 (d) The Secretary is authorized to make applicable to 

22 die consolidated programs (A all States those program com- 

23 ponents (tf the various State consolidated programs deter- 

24 mined by him on the basis of evsluations carried out under 
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1 this section to most effectively and efBciently meet the objec- 

2 dves of this Act 

3 (e) The Secretary aliall conduct a comprehensive eralu- 

4 ation of the operation of the consolidated program in the case 

5 of each State electing to participate in such program. The 

6 first such evaluation shall be conducted by the Secretary 

7 witJiin three months after one or more States have participat- 

8 ed in such program for a period of two years. Thereafter such 

9 evaluation shall be made at the end of evety second year. In 

10 carrying out his evaluation of the operation of the consoli- 

11 dated program in the case of any State, the Secretary shall 

12 hold pubUc hearings in such State to a&ord interested perscms 

13 a reasonable opportunity to give testimony regarding such 

14 program. The Secretary shall report the results of each such 

15 evaluadon to the Speaker of the House of BepresentatiTeB 

16 and to the President of the Senate together with such com- 

17 ments and recommendations as the Secretary deems appro- 

18 priate. 

18 HONITOBINQ AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

20 Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall conduct amiuaUy such 

21 monitoring programs in each State selecting the consolidation 

22 program authorized by this Act as he deems appropriate. The 

23 monitoring program authorized by this section shall include 

24 review of the development of the comprehensive State plan 

25 for compliance with the provisions of this Act. Mon* 
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1 ghall also include review of implemeatation of programs for 

2 conformity with this Act and with the comprehensive State 

3 plftn. In order to avoid duplication of monitoring visits as 

4 well as an excess of such visits, the Secretary shall coordi- 

5 nat« his visits under this section with monitoring visits made 

6 by other Federal departments and agencies of the Govern' 

7 mcnt. 

8 (b) Whenever, as a result tA monitoring activities con* 

9 ducted pursuant to this section, the Secretary identifies areas 

10 of noncompliance, the Secretary shall establish procedures 

11 with the appropriate State agency designated under section 

12 7(aXl) for the necessary modifications. 

13 (c) The Secretary shall provide advice, counsel, and 

14 technical assistance upon request of State and local agencies. 

15 INTEB8TATE COOPEBATION 

16 Sec. 16. (a) The Secretaiy shall carry out a program of - 

17 making grants to States which have elected to consolidate 

18 under this Act for the purpose of interstate cooperation. 

19 (b) Such grants for cooperation among States shall be 
' 20 for the purpose of addressing coounon administrative prob- 

21 lems under this Act and for plaiming and research. 

22 (c) There are authorized to be appropriated $3,000,000 

23 for each of the ten fiscal years beginning October 1, 1977, to 

24 cany out the provisions of this section. 
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1 FEDEBAL ADMINI8TBATI0N 

2 Sec. 17. (a) The consolidated program authorized hy 

3 this Act shall be administered hy a separate identifiable ad- 

4 ministrative unit to be established within sixty days after the 

5 date of enactment of this Act by the Secretary in the Depart- 

6 ment of Agriculture. 

7 (b) Personnel to be employed in the administration of 

8 the consolidation program authorized hy this Act shall come 

9 from program units administering the categorical programs 

10 consolidated under this Act. Any additional personnel neces- 

11 sary for the administration of such consolidated program shall 

12 be based on the number uid population of the States which 

13 elect to consolidate. 

14 (c) The Secretary shall establish procedures to minimize 

15 all paper work in regard to mformation required of State and 

16 local agencies. 

17 DELEGATIONS, TBAN8FEB8 OF FUNDS, AND C0NTBACT8 BY 

18 THE STATE AOENCT 

19 Sec. 18. The State agency designated pursuant to sub- 

20 section 7(aKl) may, to the extent necessary to carry out Uie 

21 provisions of this Act — 

22 (1) delegate its administrative functions, under 

23 this Act to other appropriate State agencies, 
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1 (2) transfer to such agencies adrninistrative re- 

2 sponsibilities and any funds provided to the State under 

3 ttus Act, and 

4 (3) enter into contracts with public and private 

5 agencies, org;anizatioiis, and institutions for carrying 

6 out activities authorized under this Act. Any arrange- 

7 ments entered into under this section for any fiscal 

8 year shall be set forth in the comprehensive State plan 

9 for that year. 

10 BNPOBCEMENT 

11 Sec. 19. (a)(1) No payment may be made under section 

12 5 or 10 to any State that has failed to provide the certifica- 

13 tion required by section 7(aK4). 

14 (2) In the case of any State that has provided those 

15 certifications, if the Secretary, after reasonable notice and 

16 opportunity for a hearing to the State, finds that the compre- 

17 hensive plan fails to comply with the requirements of sections 

18 8 and 9, or the State has failed substantially to comply with 

19 any provision of that plan, or has failed to inform the Secre- 

20 tary of any substantial failure to comply with any provision of 

21 that plan or those sections, the Secretary is authorized te (A) 

22 reduce the amount otherwise payable to the State under sec- 

23 tion 5 by any amount equi^ to not in excess of 7^ per 

24 centum, (B) refer to the Attorney General of the United 

25 States the matter regarding any such ffulure by a State with 
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. 1 a request that the Attorney General seek an injunction re- 

2 quiring compUance by the State with the requirements of sec- 

3 tions 8 and 9 or the provisions of the State plan, as the case 

4 may he, (C) tenninate the participation of the State in the 

5 consolidated program and permit the State to return to par- 

6 ticipation in the categorical programs described in section 

7 4(a), or (D) utilize any combination of (A), (B), and (C) as he 

8 deems appropriate. 

9 (b) The Secretary shall establish a due process proce- 

10 dure to consider appeals made by local agencies under sec- 

11 tion9(a)(12). 

12 (c)(1) If any State or local agency is dissatisfied with the 

13 Secretary's final action with respect to any action taken 

14 under this Act, the State may, within sixty days after notice 

15 of that action, file with the United States court of appeals for 

16 the circuit in which the State is located a petition for review 

17 of that action, A copy of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 

18 mitted by the clerk of the court to the Secretary. The Secre- 

19 tary thereupon shall file in the court the record of proceed- 

20 ings on which he based his action, as provided in section 

21 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

22 (2) The findings <rf fact by the Secretary, if supported by 

23 substantial evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for 

24 good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to 

25 take further evulence, and the Secretary may thereupon 
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1 make new or modified findings of fact and may modify his 

2 previous action, and sliaU file in the court the record of the 

3 further proceedings. Such new or modified findings of fact 

4 shall likewise be conclusive if supported by substantial evi- 

5 dence. 

6 (3) Upon the filing of such petition, the court shall have 

7 jurisdiction to ^firm the action of the Secretary or to set it 

8 aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shaU be 

9 subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States 

10 upon certiorari or certification as provided in section 1254 of 

11 title 28, United States Code. 

12 (d) The Secretary and the Comptroller General of the 

13 United States, in the exercising of their authority under this 

14 Act may not prescribe to the State any requirement for ex- 

15 penditures of funds other than funds provided under this Act. 

16 ClVn, BIGHTS BEQDIBBHENTS 

17 Sec. 20. Funds made available under this Act shall be 

18 subject to title VI of the Civil Bights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 

19 2000d— 2000d-5), title IX of the Education Amendments of 

20 1972, and section 604 of the Rehabilitaticm Act of 1973 (29 

21 U.S.C.794). 

22 PABTICIPATION OF NONPUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDBEN 

23 Sec 21. If a State is prohibited by law from providing 

24 for the participation of obildren enrolled in private nonprofit 

25 or Indian tribal elementary and secondary schools, or if the 
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1 Secretary determines, after affording notice and an opportu- 

2 nity for a hearing, tliat a State has substantially failed to 

3 provide for such participation, he shall arrange, by contract 

4 or otherwise, for such children to receive, on an equitable 

5 basis, services similar to those provided under this Act to 

6 public school children in the State. The cost of providing 

7 those services for any fiscal year shall be paid from the allot- 

8 ment of the State under section 5. 

9 CBIMINAL PENALTY 

10 Sec. 22. Any individual who is an officer, director, 

11 agent, or employee of, or who is connected in any capacity 

12 with, any partnership, association, firm, group, corporation, 

13 buunesa, organization, or other entity, public or private, 

14 which receives benefits under this Act by means of a grant, 

15 contract of assistance, subsidy, or any other form of Federal 

16 assistance, and who knowingly and willfully embezzles, mis- 

17 applies, steals, or obtfuns by fraud, false statement, or forg- 

18 ery, any funds, assets, or property obtuned under any pro- 

19 gram authorized by this Act shall be Bned not more than 

20 $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both; 

21 but if the amount so embezzled, misapphed, stolen, or ob- 

22 tained by fraud, false statement, or forgery does not exceed 

23 1200, such individual shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 

24 imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 
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1 AUTHORIZATION FOB APPE0PBIATI0N8 

2 Sec. 23. There are authorized to be appropriated such 

3 Hums as may be necessary to cany out the provisions of this 

4 Act, subject to the limitation conttdned in section 16(c) on the 

5 amount that may be appropriated for interstate cooperation 

6 grants. 
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Propobed AmNDHXNT TC S. 605 Subiottsd by Senator Bellmon 

Viz: 

On page 2, strike out lines 3 and i. 

On page 2, line 5. strike out "(2)" and inaert in lieu thereof "(If. 

On page 2, line 8, strike out "(3)" and insert in lieu thereof "(2(". 

On page 2, line 10, strike out "(4)" and insert in lieu thereof "(3)". 

On page 3, strike out lines 18 and 19. 

On page 3, line 20, strike out "(2)" and insert in lieu thereof "(If. 

On page 4, line 1, strike out "(3)" and insert in lieu thereof "(2)"- 

On page 4, line 3, strike out "(4)" and insert in lieu thereof "(Sf. 
Viz: On page 5, lines 18 and 19, strike out "fiscal year in which State receivcfl funds 
under such progranis" and insert in lieu thereof "four consecutive quarters during 
which such Stat« received under such programs and for which the necawarj infor- 
mation is available". 

Viz: On page 17, beginning with line 23, strike out all down through line 3 on page 
18 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sac. 13. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b), none of the funds made available 
to any State under this Act (excluding the State's share oif matching funds under 
section 10), in any amount in excess of an amount equal to 7Vi per centum of such 
funds may be used for administrative expenses in carrying out the consolidated 
program under this Act in such fiscal year. 

(b) A State may expend for administrative expenses in any fiscal year an amount 
in excess of the maximum amount permitted under sulwection (a) if at least one-half 
of the amount expended by tlie State in such fiscal year in excess of such maximum 
amount is provided by the Stat« from non-Federal sourcw. 

Viz; On page 8, line 6, strike out "fourth year" and "four-year" and inaert in lieu 
thereof "third year" and "three-year", respectively. 

Viz: On page 10, strike out lines 3 through 7 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
"(3) procedures are established for obtaining, prior to and during the develop- 
ment of the comprehensive State plan, the participation of interested citizens, 
local organizations, health care providers, child care providers, educational 
agentdes and institutions, units of general local government, and appropriate 
State agencies;". 
Viz: 

On page 10. line 23, strike out "twenty" and insert in lieu thereof "eighty". 

On page 10, line 23, strike out "and" and insert in lieu thereof a comma. 

^ page 10, line 25, strike out the period and insert in lieu thereof a comma and 
the word "and". 

On page 11, strike out lines 1 and 2 and insert in lieu thereof "comments on such 
plan will be accepted from interested persons for a minimni n of thirty days after 
such publication;' . 

On page 11. line 8, strike out "therefor" and insert in lieu thereof "for such 
differences". 

On page 11, line 13, strike out "twenty" and insert in heu thereof "thirty". 

On page 12, line 5, strike out "and/or" and insert in lieu thereof "or". 
Viz: On page 13, line 8, strike out "title Vn" and insert in lieu thereof "part C of 
tiUe ni". 
Viz: 

On page 15. line 6, strike out the period and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the word "and". 

On page 15, between lines 6 and T, insert the following: 

"(15) is approved and signed by the chief executive of the State.". 
Viz: On page 16. after the period in line 9, add the following: "No funds may be 
counted as matching funds for purposes of this section l^ any State if such funds 
are used by such State to meet the maintenance-of-effort procedures of the State 
plan provided for in section 8(12) or if such funds are counted as State matching 
funds for the puiTOiBe.ofMiy other Federal program.". 

Viz: ^tSOrfOvO. Btrike out "1977" and insert in lieu themif "1981". 
Viz: On page 22, strike out lines 2 through € and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sbc. 17. la) liie Sffaf^tfxy shall establish within the Department of Agriculture 
not la^Had fix^Snls after the date of enactment of this Act a separate 
identifiaEle' unitTo administer the consolidated program authorized by this Act. 
Viz: Onrase 2&^betwaralineB 15 and 16, insert the following: 
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Sec. 20, (a) Unleaa otherwise provided in this Act, no provision of law referred to 
in section 4(a} of this Act shall be applicable to the canwlidation program inatituted 
under the provisions of this Act by any State, and no person shall be entitled to any 
right or benefit under any such provision of law in any such State after the d^ on 
which Huch State has initiated the operation of such program. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall not apply to the claim of any person in 
any State for a right or benefit that accrued under any. such provision of law for 
any period before such State initiated the operation of a consolidated program 
under this Act or to anv claim in connection with a right or benefit that ariaea in 
such State after such State has discontinued operation of a consolidated program 
under this Act. 

Renumber sections 20 through 23 as sections 21 through 24, respectively. 

On page 9, line 17, insert a comma after "to". 

On page 9, line 19, strike out the comma after "State". 
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